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.INTRODUCTION 

This paper has been prepared as a" resource for participants in the . 
symposium- fair. ChTldren. Nature and the Urban Environment held on May 19 
through May 23, ly7b in Washington, D.C. It was prepared 'in the hope that 
participants, during their discussions,, interchanges, and deliberations, 
will be constantly mindful of the fact that -fully 15' percent of the nation's 
children and youth are afflicted with some form of handicapping condition. 

These children, be they physically or mentally handicapped; deaf, 
blind, or jspeach impaired; learning disabled or emotionally disturbed; 
face very! unique and special problems w^ich-make it especially di-fficult 
for them /to participate in those life Experiences \^hich-are the birthright 
of aVl_ the nation's children. • 

Therefore, it is impar/itive th^t those who design the environments 
in which children must live 'and learn and those who design the programs 
which utilize these environments , be aware 6f and know! edgable about the- ^ 
Aspepi all problems o,f handicapped children. .In the final analysis, the 
ultimat'e goal must be„the design of environments and programs which meet 
the ne$ds of aTT children. 

To provide relevant input for the symposium participants, the authors 
identified three major ttjpical areas "which -are generally representative of 
the topics to be presented and discussed during the symposium sessions. ' 
TJiey are (1) the value of the natural environment in the growth and 
development of handicappe'd children; (2) the nafDral environment: program 
planning, a'dmin.i strati on, and evaluation; and (3). architectural modifications/ 
barrier-free design. v 



A thorough search of the literature was,. then undertaken for each 
topical area to identify tand review relevant research and literature dealing 
^ with handicapped children and youth, Vih at follows is a summary discussion . 
of the results of that search. Included in the appendix is an "annotated 
bibliography of over 100 articles and'research studies which the authors 
feel have implications for the topics to be considered during the symposium. 

During the week the symposl'um i^s in progress, specially trained teams 
will monitor all presentations. These teams will evaluate the information 
presented in light.of its applicability to handicapped children. Specific 
recommendations will then be developed to serve as guidelines. for designers 
and program planners so as; to -guarantee tliaFthe special problems and needs 
of handicapped children are proYi<cled for in the overall design and planning 
process. These recommendations will^^-presented to participants during a 
panel discussion on the last day of the symposium. 

THE VALUE OF THE NATURAL ENVIRON^NT IN tHE GROl^ITH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

In the human services professions, there is a growing recognition 

and acceptance of the significant role that the* natural environment can play 

in the lives of handicapped children. Although liriiited, existing research 

indicates that the natural environment can provide a fertile medium for 'the 

physical, emotional, intellectual, and social development of the disabled 

child. Additionally, implications for the use of the natural environment as 

a therapeutic modality can be discerned fwm studies of the detrimental 

effects of isolation, hospitalization, and institutionalization and the 

positive effects of exploration, free play, and the* home environment. 



A nwire detai led review of the -literature is presented below in four 
• _i. • *. * 

topical areas: physical and motor development; perceptual deyelopmeijt; 

behavioral, personality, and affective development; and intellectual, 

. ■ . . ■ ' . ^ 

cognitive, an(l language development. 

Phy^sical^^nd Motor Development ' , ' » 

xThe physical and rftotor abilitie^-d^^hildreri with haadi capping ; 
^conditions are not uniform for aTt 'handicaps or for all children within one 
disability group. Hov/ever, research has shown that for many disablecl 
cliildren, physical artd motor development may be retarded by environmental 
conditions related io disability such as institutionalization and isolation. 
Other* research has/shown that for somg disability groups, physical and motor 
development can b6 enhanced by the provision of physically based learning 
experiences in a play environment. 

Perce'ptual Development 

^ The available research indicates th^t. perceptual development is 
independent of intellectual development in the mentally retarded and that 
haptic perceptual development is similar for blind and sighted ch|ildren.. 
Since, in these skill areas > the mentally retarded and blind can approximate 
the performance levels of their normal peers, it cSin be inferred that 
provision of opportunities to develop these skills through play can provide 
the disabled child with success-oriented experiences. It can be further 
theorized that these successes may be of value in enhancing self^-attitudes 
and may have carry-over value for improving attitudes in other ajreas as well. 
Further research is needed to substantiate these inferrences. 
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Behavioral. PersonlTity. and Affective Development 
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Numerous sttfdies have been reported concerning the sel'f-concept and • 
various' dimensions of the $elf-concept of handicapped children. s^It is 
generally accepted that ]ower self-concepts found among disabled children 
are due primarily to environmental factors related to the disability and 
that enhancement of self-attitudes can' be effected throughvprograms in 
which the environment is manipulated so that the child is able to perceive 
himself in positive ways.- Similarly, in other areas of personality and J 
social development, research indicates that environmental manipulation cafT 
• be of benefit to the disabled child. 



Intel 1 ectual /togni ti ve/Language Devel opment 

The effect of the n'^ural environment on intellectual, cognitive, ^nd 
language development has been investigated in several recreation and school 
camps, as well as in recreation oriented education programs. The results 
of these studies indicate that camping and recreation in general can be of 
benefit for the mentally retarded, learning disabled, blind, and deaf in 
improving communication and academic" ski lis. 

THE NATUI^AL ENVIRONMENT: PROGRAM PLANNING, 
♦ ADMINISTRATION, AND EVALUATION J 

Growing interest in the use of the natural environment in programs^ 

forchildren with handicapping conditions has been accompanied by the 

publication. of a considerable amount of descriptive literature pertaining^o 

innovative, ideas in programming and.program administration. The breadth and 

diversity of- recently^ developed environmental programs and the increasing. 

academic involvement, in the field.has also resulted in a limited number of 

research studies. However, to. date, the scientific ,body of |fnl)wledge . 



concerning the^planning,j^d(ninistratton; and ervaluation of- programs* fpr. 
,the handicapped tr whicn the natural dnvir'^ir]!^ is utilized "Contains ma^^y 
large, easily id^ntifiat)le gaps. * , \ . ^ 

The following summarization of the ^literatur^h^^ ^een, subdivided 
into two major categories^; programs and adm'ini strati on. . The paucity of 
literature in the area of evaluation' nexiessitated the inclusion of tbis*^ 
topic under admirij^stratlon. . \ • ' 

Program s _ 

' . ■ ' • '" ' *■ • 

Environmental programs for handicapped childrer) have been Implemented v 
In a myriad of^ settings utilizing diverse types of activities forvthe 
purpose of achievlng^a variety of therapeutic and. recreational goalV. Within 
the public school systems, environmental programs have bgen djeveloped for 
the mentally retarded and learning disabled to facilitate the improvement 
of academic skills and attitud^. Schools have .also used environmental, 
programs vnth all handicapped groujis to enhance phys1i^^ll anci social sklllSf^ 
as well* as self-attitudes. The actiVitles In these programs have varied 
from highly structured nature studie^ and traditi^onal recreation to 
individualized environmental expTtiration. / ' ' ^ , 

Environmental programs for the handicappe/d have also been Implemented 
in the coitmunity under the sponsorship^ of youtli organizations sych as the * 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and YM and YWCA's. Like ithe envi ronmentarorograms 
In the schools, these programs consist of activities whieh are -both' t^ditlp^ 
and innovative. Unlike the school programs, how^vVi their objecti^ves are 
usually not stated in'terms of specific phy si c^l^je^ and Intellectual 

benefits. 



CommuiVity- based programs have also been sponsored by municipal 
^recreat1on>departments, urriversijies r voluntary health agencies, and private 
orgamzatii/ns; Their activities vary according to the philosophy and goals 
of the sponsoring agency. Some, like the schools, establish their programs . 
to'achieve specific therapeutic objectives. Others, like the youth, 
organizations ,, offer a purely recreational program which is based on the 
philosophy that activities which. use the natural envir*onment are inherently 

« 

therapeutic. - . • 

Outside of the urban community; environmental programs for the ^ 
handicapped pan be found in xjrganiked campsi. as well as in federal ^and s^ate 
parks. Prc^grams in organized camps, like their. city counterparts reflect 
the philos9phical ariehtations of their sponsoring agencies. The majority 
-o?camp programs desci;ib3d in ihe"^ lit&ratiinre are therapeutic camps and, 
consequently, integrate" therapeutic techniques into traditional camping 

ft 

activities to achieve their-set goals.' In the parks, services have been- 
expanded in receHs-^^^ars to .include notronly accessible outdoor facilities, 
but also total environmental programming for the handicapped. 

- Two major trends in environmental programs for the handicapped are 
the Integration of handicapp^ with non-handicapped participants (mains treaming) 
and year-around programming. " Integration of the handicapped with the non- 
handicapped has been described in the literature for every major disability 
type and*both successful an^ unsuccessful integration have been documented. 
Although the issue of when and how 'integration is successfully achieved has. 
not been resolved, some answers are being provided by demonstration projects 
and research studies. 



Year-around programming is a relatively new trend gaining impetus 
across the nation, particularly with regard^ to camp progjrams. It is being 
o-fterexl as a solution to the problems created by the financial wastes . 
entailed tn restrictive seasonal usage of facilities an^^staff. Limited 
descriptions and^discussions are available in the literature but the overall 
impact of year-around programming has not yet been assessed and documented. 

Administration ' • . 

i ' 

As noted in the previous section, a diverse group of public, private, 
and VDluntary organizations are involved irL.the provision of envifohmental 
. programs to special populations. Despite their diversity, these organizations 
share certain administrative concerns. Of high priority are d'unding and 
staff development. . 

The problem of inadequate funding has prompted interested agencies in 
several communities to pool their resources. These interagency cooperative 
efforts haye-, resulted in the enlargement of existing programs and the 
establishmertt of new ones. Concomitant benefits have included less overlapping 
of services and a^more efficient use of facilities and staff. 

In other communities, the lack of adequate funding for programs is 
being partially resolved by the greater use of volunteers. Novel sources 
Of volunteers cited in the literature include Vista workers, members-^ of . 
senior citizen groups, older persons with handicapping conditions, and • 
reformatory inmates. : 

Cooperative planning and the increased usage of volunteers are, for 
some, relieving the economic pressure. Howeve^r, they are not end-all measures 
and a repeated theme in the literature is.tl^ need for new funding sources. 



Anothisr admihistrative problem about which a considerable amount has '^c^ 
been published in the literature is staff selection arl'd development/ Although 
it is generally agreed that staff working with the handicapped In an 
environmental program need specialized trainingi there appears to be little 
agreement on the type or exten*t of necessary training. - 

During the spring of 1972, a major national conference on training 
needs for personnel in camping and outdoor and environmental recreation for 
handicapped children was sponsore'd by the Bureau of Educ^tton for the 
Handicapped and San Jose State University. The conference brought together 
'approximately 50 individuals from across the jiation representing the major 
organizations providing environmental pr^ograms for the/handicapped. Using 
a modified Delphi technique, the conference participants developed a broad 
ranging position statement 'on training in camping and outdoor and environmental 
recreation, for the handicapped. This statement, together with additi,onal 
position statements and conference proceedings, was included in T rai^ning, 
Needs and Strategies Mn Camping for the Handicapped published by the 
.University of Oregon Press in 1972. To date, there is little evidence that 
recommendations emanating from this conference have been implemented. 

One topic idet>tified in the conference as an area which needs further 
stCidy was program evaluation.' Although considerable research has been , . ^ 
repon^d concerning the ^jhysical, psychological, educational, and social 
e'ffects^flf specific programs which us^ the natural environment as a 
therapeutfc modality, few jnvestigations have been reported which were concerned 
with overalnorogram evaluation. Additionally, iu every stu(|y of the effects- 

of an environmental , program, the program was generally described, but never 

• \ 

quantitatively or qualitatively defined. ^Thus, replicating successful programs 
remains a difficult task and evaluating failures remains guesswork. 



The movement for changing the barrielr- ridden environment of the 
handi capped. indi'vi dual to one* of, mobility and, freedom has gained impetus 
from many cfirectibns. Through laws, technological and architectural 
inViovations, and the inexhaustibly determination pf de,dicated individuals^ 
many discriminating architectural barj^iers have been eliminated. The 
current literature on accessibility, mobility ,. and barrier free design 
reflects the multi-disciplinary, nature of this topic. The broad scope of 
the' topic has necessitated its subdivision .into five areas of concern: 
standards, legislation, design, mobility , "and listings of guides and 
directories. ' . 

Standards . . % 

Standards which are utilized for barrier free^ construction in 
buildings and outdoor facilities have emanated from a number of 'st)urces. 
The standacds which apply to public buildings were developed by the 
American National, Standards Institute and can be obtained from the National' 
Society %r Crippled Children and Adults or from the President's Committed 
on Employment of the Handicapped. The American Camping Association has 
establighed staadards for all member camps who s^eHe one or more physically 
handicapped persons. '^Their standards cover not only buildings, but also ' 
the design of all recreational apeas at a camp site. Other design' stanj^ards 
"for outdoor .recreation areas haver been published by the Bureau of Outdoor* 
Recreation and various state departments of p'%rks, outdoor recreation, -and 

■ ■ ■ -i' 

conservation. * — ^ 
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Legislation ; " ' [''■'' 

.' r - With the p^^^^ 

; -public funds were Vequi|4d to b$ totally accessible to, all , pe'rs'ons. Supveys 
,o.f subsequent staite ie^^ have indiGated that, in many cases, 

provisions ""for enforcement are inadequate and that the laws do npt apply to 
A pub lie- use buildings as well as publicly funded buildings. Stricter 
"inf^^^^^ architectural barriers 

is pi^esently being fought i>n the^courts by disabled individuals seeking 
equal \fccessibility'i-never7 facet 6f their daily li^es. A prevailing • 
' .argument is that access is 'implicit in the coacept of equal iti^.under the l^w ' 
and that' architectural barriers in public buildings are forms' Of discrimination. 

^ Desiln • • ' ; ; ' . \ ■ ".V 

^ ArchiteCtu»*al .modifications needed |3y physically impaired persons • 

homes, rehabilitation centers, schools , public buildings , an^. outdoor . 4, 

■ ■ . .. ■ . ■•. •" - ■ . ■ ' ' . ■ ■ -i;. ■ ■ ... 

facilities are referenced in the literature. In general, tire key factors 

in creating a comfortabie and accessible environment are practicality ar^d 
simplicity of design. ' s 

V' The movement for accessibi lity has been enthusiastically supported 

" ■ ■" ' X .... 

by the American Institute of Ar'chi tects * Jhfeir advocacy is eyidenced by 

the pletHora df literature availa<^lej)n barr^ier free design and the increased 
•^ sensitivity of professional architects to the mobility problems of the 
'»hahdicapped. In many college of architecture .today,' students are required 
to tour biiiTdings/in wheelchairs in order to gain insight into the design 
needs Of the physically handicapped. ,, . j 



y ■ 



.. I Mobility denotes movemen-t from one position to another. For many 

*• • ■ -• ■ ■ ■ '* ■• \ 

pfiysicaVly handicapped, individuals , jnobi lit:y is severely limi ted without 

wheelchairs, orthodie and pros thetic devices, and other self-help aids. 

Mobility also denotes movement from one pl^e to another andV fortunately 

for the pf^sically handicapped', an increasing number of cities are now 

making their public transportation systems accessible. Long distance travel 

. ' \ - . ' • ' ' ■ ' . ■ . ■ \, • ■ ■ 

for the physically handicapped is also becoming, easier since most airlines, 

. ^ ■■ . r ' • - ■ ^ - .. * - " . ■ ; . ^' 

passenger ships, and trains have Vpecial services available upon request, 

Additriortally, many hotel and motel chains are pow able to accommodate the . 

handicapped. Perhaps* one of the most noti.ceab^eOjndi cations of increasing 

opportunities for mobility is the large number of accejis signs along the' 

ht^hways,, signifying that^st aY»as are barrier free^ 

Li s tihgis. of Gui des and Pi rectori es - 
^ Nt^merpus listings are available conceirning faci lities accessible to 
the handicapped. The ^majority of listings contain information for the 
disabled traveler such as guides to airports and directories of hotels, 
mte}sr and restaurants i Listings are also avai lablfe^ for recreational areas 
parks,*camps, and schools. 
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if 64. A comparison of the growth and development of institutionalized and home reated mongoloids during 
Infancy and early childhood. Am. JburHr of Ment. Def^ 69: 391-401. - 

17-37 month old mongoloids in a state hospital and living at home were given a battery of tests. 
Home reared scored higher on mental and social scales, but differences in motor ability were 
not significant between the two. groups. Groups were fairly comparable in j)hysical development* 



Stimson, Cyrus W. , CeakeS, Robert,^ and Weir, Homer. - 

1968. Effects of early Institutionalization on growth and development of young chiWren with Down's 
syndrome. Mich. Med. 67 (Oct.): 121^-1218. 

' Institutionalized and home-reared Down's children were compared as to height, weight; age walked 

independently, ttilked Intelligibly, fed self ^ and was toilet trained; IQ and SQ. Most sig. 
difference found was in superior speech of home-reared. This article indicates. In general, that 
a mongoloid chil^'o growth and development will be enhanced If h6 remains at home. 
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Phy sical and Motor Developtneht 



A^ekson, Edna, and! Fralberg, Selma. 

^7A* Cross motiiv tlevdlopment In Infants blind from births 



Ch. DeveJL, 45(MarO : llA-126. 



Infants blind from birth were observed at home compared to blind infants' from anothfcr study 
and to nonrtal infants. Found that these infanjts were delayed^n developing skills needetf for 
mobility but were not delayed in postural development. 



Bobath, berta* - ' \ ^ . n'- ' 

1971. Motor develppm^nt,' its effect on generXl/develdpraent, and application to thie treatment of cerebral 

palsy. PhysiotKerapy 57(Wov,); bt^^^iy. \ ^ 

'Movement is seen ad extr^ely important for the child '.s general developitient , with early sensorl- - 
; , motor experiencesr con^dered a basis fot later learning. This knowledge must be applied when 
! / treating the CP -child"/ with specif ic treatments fox» correcting developmental deficits needed. 
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/ 

- f . '/•*/* 

The nqnnal postural reflex raephahism and its deviation In children with cerebral palsy. 
Physiotherapy S7(Nov.): 515-525. 



Defines^ cere&tal palsy and discusses normal brain functions and the nopnal postural reflex. 
Abhonnal posCural reflex in^ CP results in spasticity, rigidity, or athetoid spasms; treatment 
appro^bhes inust .necessarltly 4>e directed toward inhibitii^g this abnormal reflex. 



W67.//ci3mpariEfcn of motor 'behavior in deaf and hearing boys. 



Am. Ann. of Deaf 112(Sept.): 598-605. 



8-l(f year old ^ieaf boys ±fi day and residential school^ and their matched controls were tested / 
for static* dtjuilibrium, locomotor, codrdinatibn, speed, and psychomotor integration. Deaf S's 
were deficient in statJ^c equilibrium, slower in developing locomotor coordination, and- equal to 
hear^^ng S's in speed, Prematally deaf performed the poorest. 

MBli,^^ Charles.. „ ' . * >. 

yi950. Motor perfomfance of visually-handicapped chiWic'ea*- Joum. of Except. Childr. 17 (Nov.); 69-/2. 

Background Information on 865 visually impaire'd children in residential schools and braille 
Classes was obtained and a battery , of motor performance teats given. S's were inferior to sighted 
at all levels of. Iowa Brace Test; partially sighted scored higher than totally blind. ^ S's wha ffad 
lost vision after 6' years adjusted better to physical activities. 



Qampbell, Robert A., and others. • . ^ 

1968. , C/F kids make good campers - the congeiJlrally malformed XVC Northwest Med 



. 67(I<ay3 



y); A5M61. 



For 2 years summer camp sessions for school-age CF children were held a^Mt. Hood Kiwanis Club for 
handicapped children. Children, demonstrated easy adaptability to the camp program and tolerated 
vigorous outdoor activity, in addition to apparent enhancement, of their physical well-being. 



\Carlson, B. Robert. — ^ : 
\ \ 1972. Assessment of motor ability of selected deaf children in Kansas. 
(Feb.): 303-305*. 



Percept.. and Mot. Skills 34 



Residential students were given Brace Motor Ability Test. Scores were slightly higher than those^ 
of visually Impaired from another study; younger S's perfortated sig* lower than older S's; only 
slight sex differences were found. AmountpOf^ hearing loss did not affect performance^ 



Carr^ 'Janet. ^ l, 

19?.0# Mental and motor development in young mongol children. Journ. .or Ment. Def. Res. .lA (Sept.) : 205-220. 

• '■ '\ o ' . . 

\. Mongoloid babies and matched normal controls were tested 5 tines between 6 wks. and 2 years old. 
Found that mongolo were sig. below normals in mental and motor development at 6 wks., decllping 
rapidly to 10 months, and less rapidly thereafter. "^After 6 Months the institutionalised aohgpls 
were inferi^or to home-reared in nental acl|fl motor developaent. Mean aea^al scale scores of 
tiongol boys wfere aig. below girls. 
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Chasey, William , Swartz, Jon D., and Chasey, Carol G.\ . . • . 

1974. Effect of motor development on body Itna^e pcorea for Institutionalized mentally retarded chlldrciti. 
Am. Journ. of Ment. Def. 78(Jan.'): 4AO-445. - 

■ . ^ ' '. ■ ' ' 

;TMR 10-19 year olds in a state school, were randomly assigned to one of 3 groups: fikperimental 
Group (daily physical <ievelopment inrogram), Hawthorne Control Group (dally -setientary Recreation 
program) , and eoiitrctl Group (no program) j All- were pte- and post-tested with Holtzman Inkblot. 
After 5 weeks, penetration responses decreased^ for* Experimental S's, indicating a more positive 
body image following the motor development; program. • ' 

• ' "• ' • " ^ '• . ' 

Drowatzky, John N. ' / , . . / \ 

1968. Effects of a two-week residential camp program upon selected skinfold measures, body weight, and 
physical fitness of trainable mentally retarded children* Am. Correct. Thera. Joum. ^2 (May): 
87-91. . • 

TMR males (8-28 years old> participated in at least one hour of moderate physical activity for 
14 days iat^a summer camp. Measures were made before and after camp experience. Mean scores for 
weight 'find flabbiness sig.* decreased and physical fitness improved. ' 

1 ■ ■■■■ . ' . ■■■■ • ., ■ ^ - ; 

Friincis, Robert J., and Rarick, G. Lawrence* x -^rto o 

1959. Motor characteristics of the mentally retarded* Am. Journ. of Ment. Def .i53 (March) : '792-811. 

284 mentally retarded 8-14 year olds attending public school were given mea8wrc0 of static 
flttrength, runnitig speed, power, balanice, and agilfty. S's were definitely behind standards for 
moto^r performance of normal children, a^^ with increasing age, differences between MR and normal 
children Increased* Age arid *sex differences followed a pattern slipilar ta normal children, but 
at a lover level* ^ u ^ * ^ 

. <y ■ . . . - v ' . • ■ • 

French, Ronald W. ' • ^ • 

.1973. Motor , development and intellectual f unctionJ.ng: an exploratory study. Inter-Clin. Info* Bui V „ 
(ICIB) 12(May); 13-15. " . , 

Male and female congenital amputees, 7-16 years old, were studied to assess the necessity of pro- 
gressing through stages of motar development ^f or normal intellectual development. S's IQs were' 
found to be a^rcrage or above average, wlth^ no relationship between degree of Impairment and IQ. 
Author suggests that stages of motor development of congenital amputees la "unconventional." 

Frostig, Marianne. 

1968. Scrisory-motor development. Spec. Educ. 57 (June): 18-20. 

• ' VC' 

Briefly disc^isses current information about Sensory-motor developraertc of normal children. 
^ Emphasizes importance of motor development in improving skills and lncr6asing awareness of self 

and surroundings. Implications for development of handicapped children are presented.* 

Garfdfeld, Agnes, and Shakespeare, Rosemary. . ; 

1964. A psychological and developmental study of mentally retarded children with cerebral palsy^ 
Devel. Med* and Child Neurol* 6(0ct.): 485-494. 

Locomotion, oculomotor skills, feeding and dressing skills^ toilet training, speech, and sensori- 
motor development, of 3 to 15 year old mentally retarded CP children are 'discussed. Npne fun- 
ctioned ^t a higher developmental age than 3 years* Authors anticipate that as the children age 
they will show improved locomotion, oculomotor coordination, and feeding and dressing skills, , 
but speech and toilet training will remain the same. 



Garfield, John > ^ ^ 

.1964. Motor impersistence in normal and brain-damaged children. Neurology 14(July}: 623-630. 

Brain-damQged S's and normal controls were given motor tasks, such as fixating gazfe and sticking 
out tongue. Brain-damaged S's showed sig. greater inability to sustain the motor task. No 
sex,* age, or intelligence relationships were found* ' 
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Goodman, Llbby. ^ • i 

1973. The efficacy of vlouAl-mdtor training for orthopedlcally handicapped children. Rehab. Lit. 
3A(0ctOs 29^-304. ' 4 

' . , • ■• • . . . : 

Preochoolcrs in claoaes for the handicapped were given battjery of tcsto before and after an 
experimental trainln5? program. \Con\rol group did not receive the training program. No aig. 
. . , • differencea were found, auggcati^g that aupplemcmtal visual-motor training hatf tio effect on the 

performance of orthopedlcally hapdicapped children. 
■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ * , J . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ X • «. 

/ , . - I ' 

' Llllle'i david L. ^ ' ^ / % ^ . 

* 1968. The effects of raotor'devclopraent leaaons on mentally retarded ohildrcTi. Am. Joura. of Hent. 
* • Bef. 72 (May): ^803-808. • ' ' 

. .. ^ ■ ' ' . ' 

Experimental tnotor development lessons w^rc administetcd to mentally retarded pres^choolers for 
V 5 rootxtha. Pre- and poat-testo with Lincbln-Oseretsky Motor Development Sca,le showed that cxperlr 

mental aijd control groups did not differ in gross motor development, but experimental S'^ were 
V sig. more. prof iclent in firie motor development. * ' 

i ' ^ • • 

Llnde, Leonard M.\ Dunn, Olive Jean, Shlrcson, Ruth, and Uasof, Beatrice. .1^ ' 

1967. Growth id children with congenital heart, disease. Joum. of Pedlat. 70(Marc)i): A13-419. 

This I'cnigltudlnal ^tudy of ch;Lldren with congenital heart disease and normal controls jreporto 
height and weight comparldona. Both height and weight were retarded in S'a with heart disease,^ 
with weight retardation being more common and severe. S'O with cyanosis had more severe height 
and weight deficiencies. 

Morrison, DeliDont, and Pothier, Patricia* 
, 1972. Two different remedial motor training programs and the development of mentally retarded pro- 
, schoolers. Am. Journ. of Ment. Def. 77(Nov.): 251-2S8. * 

27 MR S*s were randomly assigned to one of 3 groups: Sensorl^-ltotor (S-*H) Tr'aining (social rein- - 
forceraent given for prescribed motor activities), Gross-Motor (G-M) Training (social reinforcement 
given for casually selected activities), and Attention Group (attention given for casually 
selected activitlea) . S-M group made sig. greater gains in oveta 11 development and grosa-6ibtor 
and language d\avclopment than other groupfs. 
^ . ■ ■ v ' ■' 

^ ■ . ^ ■ . ■ . . . ■ - • - 

Oliver, Jomea il. * 

1972. Physical activity and the psychological development of the handicapped. Itl J.E. Kane, ed. , 
Psychological Aspects of Physical Education and Sport. ' London: ROutledgo and Kegan Paul, 187-208, 

Physical growth of handicapped may be retarded due to lack of ^opportunities for exploration and^ 
free play or ge^ieral deprivation of activity. This, in turn, may retard intellectual growth, 
emotional development, and social development. Conclud^9 that some type of physical activity 
is necessairy to enhance growth and development of the handicapped* 

r . • ■ , / 

Po2sdnyi, Joseph, and Lobb., Harold. * 
1967. Growth in mentally retarded, children. Joum. of Pedlat* 71(Dec.): 865-868. 

Physical measurements of 6 to 17 year old children wore studied In relation to intelligence. 
Pound that MR children with no encephalic disorders wer6 equtl in height and skeletal age 
to normal children. 

Rarick, G. Lawrence* ' 

1973. ' Motor performance of mentally retarded children. In G.L. Rarick, ed., Physical Activity: Human 
^ Growth and Development. NdW York: Academic Press, 225-256. ^ 



Examines physical development of the regarded, various motor abilities, relation between motor 
performances '^and intelligence, fitness, influences of special physical education and flerceptual- 
motor training. ' _ 
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' Perceptual Develupi .cnt , * . ^ 

BrodlliE^v Jerome F., and BurkCj John. ^/ v^^^*- 

197f. Pqrceptuhl learning disabilities In blind children. Percept. aiK? Mot. Skills 32CJ?eb.): 313*31A. 

200 bUnd 5-12 year olds were observed learning to read In nortaal and spieclal classes. Found 
• errors filrallar tq those made by dyslexic children In 15% pf both gjroups. This exploratory 
study will be basis for more extenslve^study of dyslexia In blind children* ^ ^ * : , 

• • 

Doyle, Ijaric. * - ' 

•1967. Perceptual skill developmetit - a possible resource for the Intellectually handicapped. Am. Joum. 
of Ment. Def. 71: 776-782. . ' . ^ 

108 MR' children In public schools were given horlzontal-ve&tlcal Illusion tests. Foun^t that 
chronological age and mental age were Independent in predicting perceptual development, and 
perceptual skills were developed despite low intelligence. Author questions the. effect of 
classroom teaching* on MR's «nd suggests perceptually-oriented curricula as more beneficial. , ^ • 

-'•».. _ , ^. • » ' 

Flick, Grad L., and Duncan, daroline. - ' - * • * 

1973. Perceptual-motor dysfunction in children With sickle cell trait. Percept, and Mot^ Skills/ ' 

36(Feb.): 23A. . 

- «f 

* Obstetiric, pediatric, neurologic, and psychological data were collected on S'p with sickle^ cell 
trait and ^unaffected S's in a child development program. Preliminary findings indicate that 
children with sickle-cell trait have perceptual-^motor difficulties. 

Froptig, Marianne, . ' ' " : 

1972. Visual perception, integrative functions and academic learning. Joum. of Learn. Dis. 5 
(Jan.): 1-15. 

* DlocuBseo and present* examples illustrative of how exercises in visual perception can also 
facilitate language, sensorimotpr, emotional, mental, and social development. Oveflearning and 
directing attention are some suggested tfiethoda of teaching. 

Gotteaman, Milton. ^ ^ 

1971. A comparative study of Plaget's developmental schema of sighted 'children with that of a group 
of blind children. Ch^ Devel. 42(June) : 573-580. 

Sighted and totally blind 2*8 year olds, all living at. home, were required to identify objects 
tactually. Found no sig. differences in performance of blind and sighted S's.at all age levels 
except 6-8 years, whprc sighted S's had lower performance. Data ouggests that development of ' 
haptic perception is similar for blind and lighted children. • 



Miranda, Simon B., and Fants, Robert L. 

1973. Visual pjroferonces of Doyn^o syndrome and normal Infwts. Ch. Devol. A4(Scpt»): 555-561. 

Down'o syndrome and nornfal infants were compared in their reactions to visual stimuli. ^Down's S's 
gave longer attention to stimuli, but their differential response to various stimuli was much less 
varied than normal S'a. Authors stress the use of this visuol-pre-ferenco method in assessing 
perceptual-cognitive development in infants » 



Pick, Anne D., and Pick, Herbert L. , Jr. ^ - ' 

1966. A developraqntai study of tactual discrimination In blin^ and sighted children and adults. 
Pjsychonom. Sci. 6i 367-368. V , ^ 

Sighted (6-13 years old), partially sighted* (7-17 years), and totally blind (7-17 years) S'fi were 
asked to feel *two forms simultaneously and decide whether thdy were the some or different. 
Tactual' discrimination imjirovcd with ago in. the sighted S's, \ut no improvement with age was 
shown by either blind group. 
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^""ISea/'X^^^^ activity and perceptual xlevel^ment: ^omevlmpilcatlorrs for physical educator^.- Journ. H 
Wealth, Phys, Educ, and Rear. 39(FebJ : .?8-M.. » . . • 

' • Presents the various theories, relating motor activity to perceptual devcXopmenj:^ Imp U cat Ions for 

physlcM educators, such as what klnijs of activities xre the mpst beneficial for whjit purposes, 
3x4 discussed. Author Indlcateo t;hot this interest *ln p-m development will increase the, value . 
of physical education at^the element'alry level, influencing college PE curricula. ^. 

"°195ll* sSiS^perCeptlon and orientation in the blind' Psychol, Monogr* 65(no. 15):;entlre Issue^^ ^ 

^ 8 to 21r year old ^UtW students at a ptate school' and age- and bex-matched contrdlS- {olghtedV w 
" • tested for tactual fo^te pcrceptign, tactual space relation, and Gjpacc orientation. Sighted Sjs 
were superior in -tactual fom perception. Imaginary manipulation of space, and space orientation, 
. blind did equally well in .recc^gnlzlng tactual forms. .Age and onset of ^blindness Were relaWd to 
performance. • " • . . 

Behavloral/Personalltv/Affectlve l^evelopment * * * 

American Camping Association- u^ , u //7m«„'\. ^io r~\ ' 

1972. Research shows campers improve self concept. Camping Mag# A<»^Nov*;. x/. . , \^ 

Effects of camping on self toncapts' of underprtvileged 'childr.cn (8-14; y^aro^^^ v 
gated. Results showed sig. positive effects oi'caqping on the campers ^nd how. they felt about ;^ 
themselves-. ,;*'•/■ * \^ ^ *' «^ , i^-. ; 

Barcua. Carolyn C. and Bergeson. Roland G. . • J>. . ■ ^ J^^^^ , « , 

1972. Survival training and mental health: a review. Thcra. Recr, Journ. 6(FiTflt Quarter) • 3-7* 

From a review of the literature in this atea, 'the authora conclude that, although data lo Wraited, 
there IQ some evidence that survival training pr<¥srams produce ppoitive changes irt ijgrflonal ^ 
functioning. They reeomraend. that control groups and wider variety of te^tp b|o used Tn future , 
research, along with more clearly defined* envltonmenta and experienced. 

■ ■> V ■ ■ . • ■ * - 



^^^mi.'^^Tcmpennent profile of children with Down's syndrome. Devel, Med. and Ch. Ncuroi. .14(0ct.).? 

Behavior characteristics of infants with Down's sy^i^k^ were compared tb those of ndnnal infants. 
Scores indicate that no- differences in behavior exist between normal and D.S. infanta. 

Blller. Henry B.. and Borstelmann, Lloyd J. * ^ . ^ " , e u iJ 

1965. Intellectual level and sex role development in mentally retarded cjiildtcn. Am. Journ. of Went. 
Def. 70(no. 3)t 443-447. / - 

7 to^lS year old iniitituClonalized MR boys and girls were asked to draw a picture and Jdentlfy 
the "IT" figure. High and medium IQ boyo had olg. higher tijasculine preference scores Chan low 
IQ boys; highland medium' I Q ^irls had higher feminine 'prof erencc ocorea than low IQ girls. Data 
suggests that children with lower IQ's have less definitive sex role development than those 
• in the'cducablc range. - ^ , 

Carroll, Anne Welcb.^ i -^j^^^^ 

1967. The cffectb of segregated attd partially integrated school programs on self concept and academic 
• achievcmeni of educable mentalj^tardates. .Except. Childr. 34(0ct.): 93-99. ■ 

EHR children were given self concept tests before and after .8 months of school in cither an 
integrated or segregated Betting. EMR's in tho^sogregated setting exhibited less improvement of 
self concept than the S'a in the integrated setting. 
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''''^''iS^^^^'^^^Ar the phyaicnuy hnndicnpp.d child7 Springfield. 111.: Ch.rle. ^ 
e, Tbom*o# " • 

, Tliio two-year Ituiy dealing with integrated and segregated camping for the Ph^^Jf JJ^ .J^^Jf^PPfJ- 

resulted in the following findings: (D condltlono of voluntary segregation about prlnarily 

• "cooperative behavior, (2) the opposies-ot:c«e. In integrated oituatlono, and (3) both cooperative 
• aS competitive behavior are beneficial when baUmM. but d|^ttlmental when the other Is not ^ ^. 

present. "H*^ ' ,* 

''"l968!^'parS;i and divergent patterns in blind and sighted ipfants. The Pnychoanalytic Study of the ■ ' 
" ' Child. New York: International Unlve.rsitiea Press", 26A-300. 

Sample of totally blind 18 inonths-6 year old infants f J ^lye^ 

developmental tests. Results indicate that blindness need not hinder libidinal object ties in 
first year of life; however, reaqhinf^an'd locotaotion-'are impeded. Case studies arc presented.^ • , 

. . • -■ ■ . - ' * . ■ 

^'"%r"stuire; Tn'thrSrSdvelo^eii of th^ congenitally blind child. The PSychpa'nalytic Study of the 
Child, Mew York: Intematipnal Universities Press, 113i-169, • 

Review the c4ses of 3 to l3 year old blind children who seem to be in developmental arrest. _^ 
Authors feel that blindness in these cases caused communication barrier with mothers, hindering ) 
ego-formation. Perception was mouth-centered, musclbo were not used to release aggression, inde- 
pendent locomotion was delayed, and object .concepJL had hot bjsen acquired. Case studies given. 

Guthrie, George M., Butler, Alfred, and Gorlpw, Leon. ' '. „ ►„..j„>„„ a™ 

1963: Personality differences between Institutionalized and non-instltutlonalized retardates. Am, 
if Journ, of Menti Def, 67(Jan,): 543-548. ' ^ * . * 

183 institutionalized and non-inotitutionalized., female retardates matched to^a^c. and _sodio-ccono8iic 
i backgrbund were given various personality ttTsts orally, . Results showed institutionalized S s 
to have consistently negative oelf-attitudes, compared to taon-institutipnalized So.. 

' ' " ■ ' " . ' • 

^^S.^'^The^lntegration of the mentally retarded and T,on-rctarded in a day camping program: a de^aonotration 
project. Kent, Retard. 7C0ct.) : •14-16. , ' 

Institutionalized MR children and non-retarded children (9-14 years t,ld) were observed during a ^ 
2-week day camp. Cooperation, Interaction, and parallel play occurred more often among nap- 
retarded S's; self-initiated action and aggression occurred more often in the institutionalized 
S'o; non-activity occurred most often in a group of MR students from a community special education 
class, _ , . 

''°i962' SnS^'in body image of physically handicapped children due to QUramer In 
^ 1962, Changos^ln D^^y^^ Hl^^i^teln, eds.. Readings on the Exceptional Child: Research and Theory.- 
Hew York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 542-550, 

6 to 12 year olds were studied in A groups: (1) physically handicapped attending 2-week day Sottp, 
(2) physically handicapped attendi<»g 2-week residential camp, (3) nonhandicapped controls in a z- 
week period of school, and ,(4) day/ camp S's 2 weeks iprior to camp. ««^" "^''^^ij^^o V"^^ 
obtained before and after, 2-week periods. Improved body imago Was noted only among the phy»lcaijy 
^ handicapped' SV« who attended day/ or residential camps. ^ .- 

Hutt, Corinne, Hutt, S.J,, flrfd Ounstea, Christopher. ^ «».„.„i c/inn--*, 213-245 

1963. A method for the study of dhlldren's behavior. Dcvel. Hed. and Ch, Hcutol, 5(JuniB)S 233-Z<t5, 

Describes a method fpr observing and objectively describitig children's behavior. An example of 
application of the method notes. the behavior of brain-dabiged and normal children in 4 ditterent 
environments. Attention s^n and visual fixation of the 2 groupa differed aharply. 
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KnighCi John •J^ * ^ i ^ 

1972, Marniferlcms Ip^ the c;ong^enltaliy" blind child. New Outlook for Blind 66(Npv.): 297-302^ 

Ihe blind ikoat-^J^glns to use mannerisms 'to help him cope with anxiety and tension ciiused by / 
/frustr^ion or fcar^ lack o£ stimulatit)n, <ind lack of physical activity.* Author feels that 
/ blind children muct be aided in developing "instrumental: behaviors'^ ouch as crawling, and reaching 
to die^rease thif need for mannerisms. - ' ' . - 

^ \ / . , ^ — ■ ■ ^ 

Levin, Herbert D. , and Levin, Gail M. ' V ^ 

19*72. Instrumental music: a great ^aliy in promoting self itirage. Ml^^ic Edyc. Journ. 58(Apr.): 31-34. 

Music program for trainable MR children in t»hiladelphia is discussed as a contributor to emo- 
tional growth and development of a positive self concept. The components of the program are. 



^Lpwry, Thomas, ed. ' ^ / 

1974. Camping] therapy: its uses in psychiatry and rehabilitation, Sprikgf ield. 111. : Wrles C. 

TJiomad. - A ■* * ^ 

A collection of articles on the therapeutic valued and psychological risks of\amplng. 

> > • '\ . ^ - ■-. 

Lynch, Denis J., and Arndt, Charles. 

1973. Developmental changes .in response to frustration among iJhysically handicaprtdd chiWcen.* Joutn. 
of Pers. Assess. 37 (Apr.): 130-135* ^ . • ^ 

^ ^ * ^ >. ^.^ ■ . * •• •. 

Handicai>ped children from ochqolg and claoseGi for'the handicappeid in a public school, ayitem 
and non-handicapped (a)n!:rols were given Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. Found that handi- 
capped S 8 gave more self-balming responses than qontrolsje and t^is increased with^age. 6 year 
old handicapped S o gave many denial responses, attributed tS copiiigf with frustration. 

Martmer, Edgar B., ed. ; ' - 

1959. the child with a handicap. Springfleld.Xli.; Charles C. Thomas, " V 

Provides a selection of material written about the handicapped chl3^d and those involved in his 
eare and well-being. Enlightens the reader to the view-point of professionals in the tUld of 
handicapped child care. Concludes with a directory of camps and schools for hafT4^capped. ^ 

Mearig, Judith S. . . _ - , 

1973. ^^^^^^^y^^ in boys suffering from muscular dystrophy. Rehab. Lit. 

Study of 3 brothers with Duchenne muscular dystrophy. Describes their reactions to limited 
activity, school, and Interactions with other children; the parents' probletfls are discussed a^. 
well. Author Indicates that these boy^ need to remain out of a wheelchair afi long as possible ^ 
to prevent prematurely limiting physical and psychological life space; they need to remain In 
school as long as ppsslble to enhance- cognitive, ooclal:, and emotional development. 

■Rappaport , Sheldon A. ^ 
19^1. development in a brnln-lnjured child. Poychonnn lytic Study of the . 

Reports a 9-year study of a cerebral palsied child. Family background, reasons for behavior 
disorder, and treatment through psychotherapy and family counseling are explored. 

Rlngneos, Thomas A. 

1961. Self concept of children of low, average, and high intelligence. Am. journ^ of Men t. Def. 

65(Jari,): 453-461. ; 

Thd aolf concepts of children with IQ'a of 40-ovcr 120 were asaesoed. Retarded S'a tended to 
overestimate success; bright S's rtitcdil themselves the highedt, follw/ed by retarded and average 
children. Retarded S'o in general had the least realistic self-concepts. 1 



Kobbt'Gary. . , * 

1971. A correlation ^bctw^en soelallsatipn and self-concept in a sunmer camp program. Xhera. Recr, - 
,-. ^ . Joum. 5 (Pi*»t Quarter): 25-29. ^ ^ . 

^' 7 to 16 year old qmotloixfilly dlBturbfed children w^re glven^a variety of tests to measure 
socialization and self-concept, before, in the mld'dle of, and after a summer camp session. 
/. * Sig. improvements in soclaUzatlon occurred as camp progressed, with^greatest gains in the latter 
/ part of thla session. Results also Itidicate sig. improvements :^n self-concept*. 

,'. •:" ■ ■ ' J ^ ' . • • ■ • • ■ ' . 

Schieslnger, ifilde S. , and Me^ylov, Kathryn. ^ * . 

. ,i97|. -Development of maturity in deaf children^ Except. Childr. 38(Feb.): A61-467. 

^ 3^ groups of deat 6-18 year olds were studied: (1) in a residential school with hearing parents, 
■ f . (2) a residential school with deaf parents, (3) in a day center with hearing parents. .Teachers 
■ rated S's on a behavior scale. Immaturity was not found to be a consequence. of deafness. 

< . f ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■■ ' 

Sternllcgif', Higinny, and Dfeufsch, Martin * ' ' 

\ 1972. Personality development andf so|^*'ial behavior iri^the mentally retarded. Lexington, Mass. : 

0.C. Heath and Co, ^ . , 

. ' * .^** •' • , . . ' * . 

Gives an introduction to personality development and the meaning of mental retardation; envlron- 
I mental influences on personality; self concept and per^nalicy traits in MR child; deviant 

behavior, social prqblems, hnd adjustment of the retardate; behavior adjustment Irf the classroom. 

Tait, Perla. ► ^ 

; il972. The effect of circumstantial rejection on infant behavior. New Outlook for Blind 66(May): 139-151. 

'' i ' - ^ . ■■ • • 

The bllhd child must explore to master hio environment, jand the relationship with his mother 
will influence his willingness to explore. Author discusses reasons mother may reject child, and 
the consequences. Suggests the need for more research tja mothering a blind child to give mothers 
help in coping with the many problems encountered. , 



Talt, Perla. v . 

1972. Behjivlor of yo^ng blind children in a cofflrollejd' iiJ^y session. ' Percent, and Mot. Skills 3A 
(June): 963-969. . . r i 

Blind 4-9 year old boys iind girls <ind*^ighted contrpla matched to age and sex were observed 
* engaging in play. 3 types of play were identified - dramatic, manipulative, and, other. Blind 

S's engaged in qjanipulatlve play .more frequently than sighted. Neither degree of . blindness nor 
placb of residence affected blind S's play behavior. 

* . 

Tisza, Veronica B., Irwin, Eleanor, and Scheide, Elizabeth. 

1973. Childreri with oral-facial clefts; a study of the psychological development of handicapped 
children. Journ. of Am. Acad, of Ch. ^sychiat. 12(Apr.): 292-313. 

Case studies- of 3^^-year old boys with clcf,t lips and cleft palates arc presented. Studies are 
based on psychiatric interviews with child and parents and psychological testing.. Characteristics 
Vhich were found to be shared are discussed In detail. Relationship with parents and hospitali- 
zation have a great effect oft the child. 

♦ • 

Wallace y Helen M« , ' ' 

1966. Day care for handicapped children. Young Childr. 21(Jan.): 151-161. , 

Discusses observations made in 12 day care centers for handicapped children in California. 
Pound many deficiencies, but the children seemed to derive benefit from being with other children 
and 'fro B being away from parents, despite low staff and .facility quality. Makes suggestions for 
Improvement of centers. , - » 
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Welnineer, Otto, Rotenberg, G., (ind Henry, A. ^ . y 

1972. Body linage of handicapped children. Journ. of Pero. Aooeoo. 36(June): 2A8-Z5^. 

' ' JLl to 17 year old handicapped children In Institutions and living at home and nonhandlcappjjd 

controls were given a tray of materials and told to ntake a person with It. No olg." dl^eienceo^- 
wete>found between handicapped and. controls living at hbme, btJt lni3tltutlonallze.d S's repre- 
sented themselves smaller and omitted limbo In over half the caoco;; ^ 



Wlrls, Charles J., and Plotkln, Rosalie R. / " 

1973L. A comparison of children with cleft palate and their siblings on ^ro;Jestlv0: test personality 
-factors. Cleft Palate Journ. 8(0ct.): 399-408. , , " 

1 lA year olds with cleft palate dr cleft, lip 'ana palate vere given a projective teat and 
results compared to thooq of inormal olbllngo. Dlffprencco were nqi^igi., tfhlch authors attribute 
to lack of tegt aensitlvlty to pejraonality dlfferencea of cleft palate chUdren* dimilar behavior 
, ^ of parents toward all children ir^i^famlly, and too wide an age range used in t«e ^tudy. 

' • V- ' . 

' ■ . " .. ■ ^- ' ■ . ■ , ■ 

Bolealfi^wA. , and Whitney, Eleanor. \ ^ 

^ody image pf crippled children as seen in draw-a-petaon teat behavior. Percept, and Mot. Skills 



UysocklY 
1965. 



21: A99-504; 



■:3 



Handicapped and non-disabled 6-11 yedr olds wcret given a draw-a-pcraon teat. Handicapped S a 
revealed more anxiety through thc^r dr^wlngp and ahowed more a^greaaive rcjaponaea. The area of, 
their disability was indicated in ao0e waji. . ^"^^ 



m 



Educ. and Training of it he Ment. Retard. 4 



latellectual/CoRni-tivc/LanKuafie^^^evclopment 

Baer, Lorraine^ and Stanley, ^yllis^. 

1969. 'A camping program foJf the trainable retarded. 
<April): 81-94, ^ • 



Fifteen TMR chil.dren participated in^a four-day camping project. Marked advancement waa noted in 
the areas o'f. lairiBuagc development, communicatidn, and. speech, demonatrating that complng for 
the TMR can enhance growth and development. Authora recommend that camping bo aadc a *part of 
school curricula. » ^ 

? ' ' '\ ' V - ■ ^ ' ' ^ V . V : 

Ballit, Howards., drid Whclari, Mary Arine. , \. 

1967. Some factors rc^ratcd to'size and intelligence 'in an inatitutionailaed mento^lly retarded populations 
on anthropometric atudy. Journ. of Pediat/.71(pcc*) j 897-909. 

Anthropometric meaaurcmenta (height, weight, head aizc, etc.), XQ, and other da&a^u4.u rJ*!L«Tfti^cd 

for mentally retarded S'a. Pou^d that S*a were rctardjcd in all anthtopomctric meaaurea compared 

to S'a who were heavier at birtfe; also, the latter S'fi wcror more intelligent an^ larger jfh olafe. 



Barxicht R«H., and Ruddell, B. 
1962. A study ot reading development among aeventy-tievcn children vith cerebral palsy. 
^•'^ Rev. 23s 3-10: " \ . 



Cerebral Palsy 



' CP cliildrcn (of a variety of ciaaaif icatipno) were given teats to ovaluatft reading devclojimcnt. 

69X w^r^ retarded readers; the .athetoid group had the higheat percent of retarded readers and 
- the hcmiplegic group 'had the Idweat percent. 



Block, Wililam. . - ^ ' " , . , ^ r ^ ' 

1974^ Patterna of cognitive impairment in children with auapcctcxj and documented neurological dysfunction. 
Percept, and Mot. Skills 39 (Aug .Ts 415-120. 

Pediatric poticnto with real or suopectc^ nqjuroioglcal disorder were matched to outpatiq|ita with/*' 
no knovti disorder. Ail were given cognitive, fccsta. Owtpaticnto performed within nopnol^ ranges; v 
S*d with known disorder did the poorest, and S*o with ouapoctcd disorder pcrfonned Ifi between; 
' Authora suggcdt that WISC subtests may be used in diagnooia of neurological disorder* in children. 
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Bowley, Agatha U. ' , 

1967^ A £ollov--up study of 64 children With cerebral palay.- Devel. Med. and Ch. Neurol. *(AprO: 172-182. 

Educa1>lep.children who had attended a preschool for CP children were tested for IQ and social 
Maturity at .age 7. S's wij;h higher intelligence w6re making the best academic prbgreeis; social 
tnaturlty was "appropriate" for about half the S' a, although almost all wit e very aehsitive about 
or resentful of their disability. Asg^asment of parents ahowe^ that most parents were aff cctlon- 

atev- and -inter este.d* ■ ' ■ ' •"^ ■ 

v. \- . ^ ... _ . , ; . / • ■•: . .■ • , 

Byrne, Margaret C \^ 

1962r Speech end language 4evelopment of athetoid and spastic children. In E.P.. liapp and P. Hlmelstein, 
eds^, Readings on the Exceptional Child: Research and Theory. New^York: Appleton-Century- 
-Xrdfts; 521-533. , ^ 

Ediicable spas.tic and athetold CP 2-7 year old children were ^lyen language test$. Found that the 
children yere seriously delayed language and speecj> devel<^pjinent, but they were developing 
language skills in the same sequence «as normal children. Spastict^ got somewhat higher s'cores. ^ 

■ , ■ . ■ - ■ ■ • ■ . 

Cartwright, G. Phillip. 

1968.. Written language abilities of educable mentally retarded and normal children. Am. Joum^^ of 
Ment. Def. 72(Jan.),: 499-505. : 



12 to 15 year old EMR S'sf and 8-15 year old normal S's were compared In their use of language. 
Normal S's wrote more grammatically correct compositions rfipJ had fewer spelling errors^ EMR S's 
I f were s^ore redundant in the .use of words than children of the same mental or chronological, age. 

"■ ■ • . ■'. ^ • ■ ,:)■■. 

Das, J.B. • ^ . ' ^ . .. V 

1972. Patterns of cognitive ability in nonretarded/and retarded children^. Am. yourn. of Ment. Def . 
77(July): 6-12* - . . 

• ■ ■ tf - . • 

/ Public school students with IQ' a under 100 were selected from a populatioi^ of 1300; nonretarded 

and retarded S's* were matched to mental age and ^socio-economic status. Cognitive tasks were 
given. Nonretarded were found superior on all tasks to the retarded; both groups solved problems' 
in different ways. ' 
I . ^ . • •. ' ' ■ ' ' ■ > ". I . •'^ •■. 

d'Avignon, M> j Heilgren, K. , Juhlin, I.-^M., and Atterback, B;, 

1967.^ Diagnostic and habilitation'proble;&s of thalidomlde-traumatlzgd children with multiple 4iand leaps. 
DeveXi Med. and Ch. Neurol. 9(Dec.) : 707-712. -\ 

Discusses the educational impact of physical aiyl oental handicaps present in thalidomide children. 
Hearing loss and limb malforut ions impair ability to dp schoolvork and play, thus necesaitatihg 
^serious consideration of fhotr placevent in special classes. 



EvaniB, Joyce Stewart, and Bangs, Tina. 

1972. Effects of preschool language training on later academic achievement of children with language 
and leaming^isa]3ilitiedt a descriptive analysis. Joum. of .Leam. Dla. 5 (Dec): 585-592. 

' 3 to is year olds evaluated in a preschool prograiai were predicted to have later difficulties in^ 
school due to language' and learning disabilities. The prffschool program attempted .to provide 
training which would help children attain acadiemic potential. 3 years later 70Z of S'a^who com-^ 
pleted the program were working at grade level; onl> 25Z of those\who did not complete the program 
and 18%^^ of learning and language disabled children who had no preschool trklnin| were^ achieving 
at grade level. - • 



Gottesman,, Milton. i r . ^ . ^ 

1973. Conservatiort development in blind children. Ch. Devel. 44<Dec.); 824-827. 

■ ^ ,A ..- . ' ' ■ ; . • ' 

Sighted and congenitally blind 4 to 11 year olda were given teats of conservation of mass, weight, 
and volume. Found that 'the rlite of conservatioh development for blind S*s was slower than / 
sighted at 4-7 years but was the aame by Q-'ll years* Concludes^ that^vlsion jls not necessary for 
development of conservation. 



Gottsieben, Robert U.. , Wright, Teris S., Foster, Carol, Glddan, Jaite J. , and Stark, Joel. " 
. 1968. . Di^yelppmental language programs for aphasic children. Acadeo. Thera. Q. 3 (Sumner): 278-282. 

Describes Jfhe range of languagi^ problemsi which the aphasic child may haVe* Subject-matter and 
teaching technique are emphasized as Important factors to consider when teaching the aphasic 
ctiil4; in addition to considering -the. child's ability , to cope with visual and auditory stimuli. 
Various progtamraitig techniques are discussedi, j 

_ ■ . ■ - ■ . - . . " ' - " ■ " . ■ ' • . ■ 

■Ives, l.A. ■■ .'. " ■ .■ : ' ■ ' . ■ ' " 

1967. Deafness khd the development of Intelligence. /Brit. Journ. of Pisord. communic. 2(0ct. ) 2 96-111. 

■ . ■ ' ■ . ' " • . , ' ■ ■ . , . • ^ ^ ■ ■' 

Def ine^' and classifies forms -of deafness* Reviews the^ literature on Sensory deprivation, IQ 
testing, experiments with the hearing and the deaf; Plaget's theory of Intelligence, and use 
of language by the deaf : Author' dis<iusses 2 programs that apply. Piaget's theory of development 
\. of intelligence' to the deaf. ^ ^ 

■ < " ' *■ ■. . ' , ■ ' . " ' .■ ' . ^■ 

Klapper, Zelda S. , and Birch, Herbert G. ^ ; , => 

1967* A fourteen-year follow-up study of " cerebral palsy; intellectual changiB and stability, fm. Journ* . 

* of Orthopsychiat,. 37(Apt.)s 540-54?. 

••■ : ■ •■ ■ ^ " ■ r - . .•^ . " ■ .-■ . \. A ' . • ■.. •. 

- toung adults with cerebral palsy Wh^^ had been studied lA years ptevioualy were given the WAIS." 

.Paraplegic and monoplegic S's showed a flig> mean increase i a IQ score; hemiplegic and athctoid ^ 
S*s showed na increase. Adults with average ot: above avetage childhood tQ*B showed no decline 
in adulthood. . ^ ' < 



Kofi., Xpng-rHe. ' / ^ -r ■ ' ; \' .'\ 

1972. eognitlYc *nd social development of pbstrufaella. deaf cliildren of preschool ages; a follow-up 
study. InAPtoceedings of 80th annual convention of the American Psychological Asspcia 

vol. 7. Kafhlngton, D^C.^Amerlcai^ Psychologic 

Reports on a 3-year foUow-up study of 17 postrubella children who attended a preschool nursery 
"* program for 'the de^£ where they wqre taught language and speech skills and where their jrfothers 

learned communicatioft skills. Ail were (^valuated with battery of teats dnce per year. Found 
that S's were equal to or superior to hearing children in perceptual, cognitive, intellectual, 
" and socia^l deveiop^ient. At later ages development began to decelerate. 

[ Kopp, xiaire B. , and Sha^erman, Julie. * V 

1973. Cognitive, development in the absence of object manipulation during infancy, Develi Psychol. . 
; _ 9(Nov.)j 430. ^ * ' V [ 

Stuiy of a noW-3 year old child bora without limbs. Up to 2^4 ye^rs his oply interaction with • ♦ 
the environment was looking, listening, or moving object? with his head or trunk. Intellectual 
» . functioning was found near-normal for his age, indicating that learning can occur without 
object manipulation. v. 

Marinossen, Ct. ^ ^ 

1974. Performance profiles of matched normal, educationally Bubnormal and severely subnormal children 
on the reviseCiTPA. Journ. of Ch. Psychol, and Psychiat. 15 (April) : 139-148./ 

' Boys and girls J»ith mean IQis of 95, 61, and 41 with mental ages of app^ximately 5 years were 
given^Xllinois Test of Psycholinguiseic Abilities. Found that both MS groups performed poorly. 
Individual differences within the educable and severely retarded groups were so great? that the 
. author emphasizes the necessity of l*ndividualized remedial programs. - 

iJ^' ^ ' 
Martin, Sister Mat^aret. Mdry, and Ovans, Phyllis M. 

1972. liearning gaiDQes are pathways to cogniieance for young handicapped children in therapeutic recreation. 
Thera. Recr. Journ. 6 (Fourth Quarter) : 153-157. . ' 

. . ■ 
Leatning disabled children in a 5-week prc^ran utilizing games as learning media were given pre- 
and post-'tests to determine if gains in motor, language^ And social development had occurred. 
Found sig, g;ain8 in all areas. Suggestions for further research giv^n« 



JPalkcSy. Helen A», andTStwart^ Mairk^ : ' \ ' ^ * ' >. r ^ • 

1972, Intellepcual ability and performance of hyperacl^lve children. Ani. Journ* of Orthop«ychlat; . ' 
.. 42 (Jan.): 35-39. , " / ^ 

HyperatClye children In a hospital psychiatry clinic and their inatched controls were given a 
l^attery of teste. Hype racjt lye S 'is were found to' have lower intelligence tha^ controls, ^but the 
' \ . study throws doubt on the conception that hyperactive children have petceptual-mo tor handicaps. 

Ravlyi Shulaniit^ Sharan, Shlomo, and Straussv SldneyV 

\r 1973. Intellectual development of deaf children in different educational environments. Journ; of 
Consnunic. Disord; ''*6(Har.): 29-36. 

Deaf children in a special school for the deaf, deaf children from an: integrated school, and ' 
. hearing children from an integrated school, all agbd 655-9 years, were tested for intellectual 

development. No difference was found between hearing and integrated deaf at all ages; differences 
in intellectual, developmettt were found between integrated and segregated deaf at various age : 
levels^^. This research supports previous findings that intellectual development Is parallel to, 
not dependent upon, language development. ^ 



Reiss, Philip. * • " 

1967. Implications of Fiaget*s dievelopmerttal psychology* for mental retardation. Am. Journ. of Ment. 
. , Def. 72061-369^; ^ 

Discusses Piagetj*s complex conception of intelligence « his d§vclopmental-atage theory of develop- 
, ment,- and categories of individual differences wh^ch ate found in his writings. Piajget felt that 
mental retardation was due to arrested mental functioning at a certain level of norioal development, 
causing the retardfate to function at a different r«te than the normal child at the same develop-^ 
t * mental level. Author emphasizes that Piagetian; concepts should not be Bipplied jio . special 
^education unless certain they offer it something tetter. * 

Rbsenstein, Joseph. 

1962. Cognitive abilities of deaf children. In E.P. Trapp and P. Himelstein, eds.. Readings on the 

Exceptional Child t Research and Theory. New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 3ff7-398. 

.■^ t ■ "... 

Deaf and hearing 8 and 10 year olds from 3 different types of schools were given non-verbal ^ 
visually presented tasks of perceptual and cognitive abilities^ Found no age differences in 
performance and no differences among the deaf from public » priviite, or parochial schools. Ho 
slg. difference was found between deaf and hearing S*8 in dognltive..abilltie8. ^ 

gloss, Dorothea M. , and Ross, Sheila A. f 

1972. The efficacy of listening training for educable mentally retarded "children. Am. Journ. of 
Ment. Def. 77(Sept.)i 137-142. ' 

An experimental group of EMR chpfrfren were given a 10-week listening training program to en- 
hance acquisition of. listeniprgskllls. ^ Experimental group showed definite improvement compared 
to controls from a tr^dttidryal classroom, but experimental group was still inferior to non- ' 
retarded children of same chroriplpgical age. 
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Smli^h, Robert M., and McWilllams, Betty Jane. 

1968, Psycholinguistic abilities of children with clefts. Cleft Palate Journ. 5(July): 238-2A9. 

-■ . " ■ , ■ 

3 to 11 year olds with cleft palate, ^ileft lip, or both were given ITPA, and the results were 
compared to standard scoresv Found differences In Verbal expression And visual and auditory 
memory. As age increased, so 4icl language weaknesses. 

""fc . . • , - • • 

Spreen, <0t fried. . " 

1965. Language functions In mental retardation^ a review. I. langusge develotiment, types of retardationt 
and intelligence level. Am. Joiim. of Ment. Def. 69:482-494. 



Reviews literature dealing .with incidence, c«use»» und reiulti pf language deficit. Cover* 
dif ferentlfil language development in specific forM of retardation, ' Institutlonalltation, 
auditory defects,, and handedneM 6re diacusaed. 
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Swlaher. Unda Peck, and Plnsker,. Esther Jill. / \ « ^ ^ 

*f971. The language characteristics of hyperverbal, hjUdrocephalic chiidren. Devel. Med. and Ch. , 
Neurol* 13 (Dec): 7^6-755. . 

2h to 9 /year old children with spina bifida and hydrocephalus assessed as hyperverbal were 
. interviewed and given IXPA. Nonhydrocephalic children of the same ages with histories of 
hpspitalizatioft were also.tfested- Hydraccphalic S's were found hyperverbal and superfjicial 
' and inappropriate iri their language tise. 

^^1972!"piay and the intellectual development of blind children, ^ew Outlook f^j: Blind 66(Dec.): 361-369. 

^ Reviews literature 4ealirtg with this subject* Discusses blind infants seemingly low desire to 
i)lay, how play aids in intellectual and emotional developmen|:, importance of the mother, develop^ 
ment of language in play, and the response to various play materials- Author emphasizes the 
teacher's role in heaping theJ>Xind learn to play. 

Tang, Fay C.F., and Chagnon, Maurice. .,0/ \ -jon 00^ 

1967. Body build and intelligence in Do.wn'^s syndrome. Am. Joum. of Ment. Def. 72(Nov«): 381-383. 

Weight/height ratios of 2 groups (heavier and shorter; taller and thinner) with toown's syndrome 
were compared with mean IQ's of both groups. With these two extremely different groups, the 
heavier arid shorter Down's S's were found to have higjier IQ's. 

Vergason,^ Glenn A. 

X968* Facilitation t)f memory in the retardate.^ Except. Childr. 34(Apr.); 589-59A^ 

Reviews research on learning and retention to determine practices which could be used by teachers 
of MR tc help students improve &helr mcmor5fi«. Concludes that one of the greatest problems MRs 
have is short-tcrk mental retention of raAtetial. Concise directions and repetition of material 
^ may help. LOng-term memory can be enhanced by overlearning of meaningful material.. 

Walsh, Sara R. 

197A- I'm me. Teaching Except. Childr. 6(no. 2): -78-83. 

A teacher of muitihandicapped children at the Georgia Renter for the Multihandlcapped in 
Atlanta discusses her experiences and suggests language development activities. . 

. ■ . • 1 ■ "'^x ' ■ ■ . ■ : - 
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ProKratn Planning. AdnuLnlstratldn : and 'Evaluation 
In the Natural Environment 



ProRrams - General Programs a nd Activities 

""'"iSS: T"i«ntrated proeram of outdoor education for educable and tr^Jble retarded. Tbera. 
Recr. Jdurn. 4{Second Quarter); 26-32. 

■ A 7 week summer program of outdoor education' for 9 to 17 year old trainable and educable MR 
children warconducted by a team of special- educators and activity aides. The program was 
coJsS:^ to be highly successful learning experience for the group. Sugges^tlons are offered 
for fuxrther study. 

'''m?: '5m;u«tlo;s of art for the handicapped child. Except. .Chlldr. 33(Feb.): 433-434. ; 

How art exoerlences can enhance the physical and soclal/emotlona; development of the child is 
'' prLe"ter idaptatlons which permlt^^hopedlcally handicapped children ^to participate are 
described. ' 

""'mr'Recreation and physical education In the ^pecl.al -education environment. Thera. Recr. Jourt». 
6 (First Quarter): 11-13, 3S-36. .. " , 

Innovations in program design, development, Snd . dissemination of results are dlscussed^-ln^ternis 
SrrSeralS funled projects. The Jrojects, all child-centered, are a summer camp P^og^ap. in 
Colorado specializing In learning dlskbUltias, « aelf-awareness prograp, at the Norman Beatty 
Hosjrtal School in Indiana, the Austin State School for Retarded Children, and other programs 
1^ Houston, Tex., and Boston, Mass. • 

' SlcapSi'girls.and girl scouting: . guide for leaders. New York: Girl Scouts of America... 

The merits of integrating handicapped girls with existing troops^s. the merits . 
their own troops are discussed. Presents principles of adapting actlvitlea. especially camping 
to meet needs of speclfl/ haftdlcapplng condltlono. " 

Baumeartner, Bernlce B. , and Shultz, Joyce B. ji. „ « « A„o„„<=i-»a 

1969. Reaching the mentally retarded throMgh art. Ahnstown, Pa.: Mayfex Associates. 

An art program is described: drawing, painting, block play, cutting and P^"^''?, printing, - 
iSlng cardboard, fabric and wood. The value of a well-planned art^rogram includes enhancement 
of cognitive, oenoorl-motor, and personality development. 

. , ' ■ ■/, 

""im?" m°'etSrSr«h«.: . g.Ue to .coutlng »«h,the h.ndlc.pp.d.. Hew Btu„..lck, H.J.: Boy Scout., 
of America. -^^^ . 

'Provides guldellner for Including the handicapped in a scouting 'program. . ' 

""iSfrg^' oSr -education. . .'-stimulus for the mentally retarded.' Oregon Education 43 (Dec.) : 8-1?, 

A soecial suimner camping program for 40 EMR's was conducted by teachers of .EHR's. The camping 
expetienJe m^fteachlnl and'learning more meaningful and P^^ided the children with greater 
motivation to learn. The education-recreation concept is recommended for training special and 
regular educators . 
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Buell,. Charles, x \ ^e,e, 

1956. Outdoor educWi<>n in a school for the blind. Except, Childr. 23(Apr,)i 266, 

:An educator It^^^ the blind discusses the concept of outdoor education for the blind 

and *'d0scrlbegv\p>p first program npt^d in the 

Canner, Norma* w 

,1968. . and a time tdsMance, Boston, Mass,: Beacon Press ^ 

V fehotos and text illu^ate the physical arid emotional growth of young mentally retarded 
children ia a danpe crffk4. Suggests methods of insttuction for no^partlcipants;^ al90 presents 
' activities for cjlrcularsS^ ^nd learning of body parts. 

Includes a section on teWjer^ training , ,^ . ^ 

Carlson, Bernice Uells, and GinglendVoavid R. 

1961. .Play activities for* the retaMcd phild: How to help him grow and learn through music, games, 
handicraft, anfi other play acCmtles, Nashville, Tenh.: Abingdon Press. 

' Included are detailed activitlesVf ^ MR children with mental ages under 6 y^ars. Activities 
such as crafts, games, informal P>^^» music, and speaking are describ^^. A reading list if or 
further irtformatiojO' is included, 

Cassidy, M. Frances, and others. ' ^ ^ ^ n i 

1965.. Pilot demonstration study on o\itdoor edo^ation for me;itally retarded youth. Greeley, Col.. 
" , Colorado State College, Division of Education. (mimeograph;p;a) 

The pur^jose of this project was ta dempnstrkte the effectivertbss of utlli2ing the ou^-of-doore 
in teaching the mentally -retarded. Activitl^ and goals, along with an evaluation, is inclufed, 

, - 

Duggar, Margaret P.. v - j « <iq 

1968* What can dance be to someone who cannot see? Joutn, pf Health, Phys. Educ, and Recr, J9 

(May): 28-30. * \ . . 

Presents methods for hi^lpins the blind child to develVo spatial awareness, body awareness, and 
rhythm perception through dance. Discusses the use of >^erbalizatidn and Images in dance 
^ instruction for the blind, 

Fit^gferald, Gerald B. v 

1952. Nature re6reation for the crippled child. Crippled Child 2(June}: 159. 

Nature recreation has so much to offer to a well-balanced recreation program, and especially 
for the handicapped child, * Nature recreation can be used with all handicapped children rto 
•matter how severe their disability. « 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas K. — , ^ • t, ^ n 

1962. Selected rehabilitation facilities in the United States: An architect's analysis, ^ Washington, D 
U*S. D2pt, of Healthy Educotion and Welfare, Social Rehabilitation Service. 

Based on a research study done to seek out and identify rehabilitation facilities in the U,S, 
where new and progressive concepts in programming for rehabilitation are on-going. < 'Would alsp 
setve as a reference document to identify thie most advanced ideas in planning and designing 
. of (rehabilitation' 'facilities. ^ 

* , ■ • 

Franklin, CO. , and Freeburg, William H, 

1967. Diversified games and activities of low organization for mentally retarded children, 

Carbondalc, 111.: Southern Illinois University, Information Center - Recreation for Handicapped, 

A collection of /tecreatipn activities developed for the Institute program series for leadership 
training of day/camp directors for MR children. Discussed are basic principles of teaching 
physical activities. to young children. 



Hnwkliis, l>onnlci n., artel Llttmnn^ Uarcn -Gross^ . „ ^ ^ t% r . ii^i^iU^^i^^ 

Chmplnj; .iml environmental learnlm* for hnndlcappcd porRons. Wafihlnnton, lUC.t George Washi^iRton 
University (Unpublished manuscript) . 

-Discusses benefits to be derived from campinp and environncnpil lenrninr. for Jiandlrnnnod 
individuals and nethods for increasing opportunities, in this area. 4 

' . Prr-Ronts a vnrloty of physical activitites which will help the learninR disabled child devMo;*. In 
•accordanee with iL owk level and potential, necessarv, physical .skills. ^Activ ies Include 
mo^encnt exploration, inotor-pcrcoptual t^^^i^n, exercise, tuobllnr.. apparatus nctiv .t1rr., 
and spbrtH. These a^tiviti^s ara presented progressively .in a doVclopnental . urrlclnn,. 

Matteson, Carol A. - in/. ' \. It te ' 

1972, Finding the self in spijicei Music Educ. Journ. -58(Apr . ) . 63-f)5. 

. .. Feels that movement and spatial-awareness Activities in musitr-class can help the multiply^ _^ - 

handicapped child's physical and menUl development. Oivps practical sur.Rostions for heloin.-. 
■ ' thcric children to study, movement and music. 

•■ ' ' ■ • » ' 

Rehabilitation Record. ' . „ ,-,„ ; , \s /n 

1972. The creation in recreation. Rehab. Rec. 13(May/Jurte) AO. 

* - Discusses the follox^inc: recreation and rehabilitation, dance and the deaf, recreation for the 

?oneS! LxLs: and bored, drama and the blind, wheelchair activities. campinR for the retarded, 
blind bowling, homebound recreation, and travel for the disabled. 1 

''w^S!' Knhm program for hearing impaired children. Illinois Mvance' (Jan.): 1-3. 15-20. 

The rhythm program described includes physical and vocal exercises, singinn. ^^^^^^S* 
techniques, and instruction about musical instruments. The program's purpose^ is to cnh.nnce . - 

speech development of the deaf. • „ * ^ 

'1S72!-'ou;d1«''livI;g-;nrieS^^ other. Teaching Except. Childr. .(3): 108-118. 

An outdoor laboratory experience designed to eni-lch the educational experiences of children with 
- special- needs is described. The Little Grassy Outdoor Laboratory located near the Southern 
minols Snlv. Carbondale campus includes a lake." fishery, conservation ""^^v ""^"^J^J^r!;/"!^ 
experimental farms and forests. The laboratory is available for use by groups from anywhere In 
the country with varyinf, fee schedules. ' 

Programs - Community-Based Programs , - » 

• American Association for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation. , 

W?" Anchor - answefing the needs of children with handicaps through organized recreation. Jourti. of 
Health". Phys. Educ. and Recr. 43(Jan.): 85-86. \ • 

Phjrsically and •emotionally disturbed children Participate according to age in summer 

recreation program in Hempstead. N.Y. The goal t»^V""^^' \v°h ?itif others E fort is 
children into their peer groups. They learn Eo help themselves ^^^JPj^R f ^^^^ 
made to create a happy atmosphere, trying to bring the children out of their shells. 
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Brodkin, Arthur. - ' . 

1968. Prograoa for the mentally retarded. In Group work and leisure time programs for mentally 
retarded children aad adolescents.. Washington D.C. : .Sodial and Rehabilitation Sei^vice, 18-24* 

Jewish community centers an4 YM and YV/llA's provide, at the centers and in camp settings, * 
programs and activities for ilR children and adolescents. In the majority of cases programs 
for the MR aTa integrated with other programs for children of their age* Experience indicates 
^ that center programs are Clfe most beneficial to EMR and TMR individuals and that, except in the 

case of high level EMR'8,the Tieeds of MR individuals are best eeirved by coeducational peer groups. 

' . . ■ f '■ 

Crippled Child. — . 

1939. Community service and the handicapped girl scout. Crippled Ch. ITCJune): 16, JL8. 

The benefits of scouting for the crippled child are discussed, particularly in the areas of 
social^ community,^ and personal adjustroeni;. Case studies ore cited. 

Herbert, E.t. ^ - . * 

1958. Hearing impaired children in community recreation and camping programs. Journ. of Speech and . 
Hearing 23(Nov.): 610-612. 

A summary of.^a report made by the Baltimore Hea:tlng Society on a 5-year demonstration project 
designed to integrate deaf, hard-of ^hearing, and aphasic children with hearing youngsters in 
, year-round recreation and social programs. Findings after 3 years Irtdicate. that handicapped 
children benefit from integrated recreation experiences and that public recreation agencies 
should employ specialists to facilitate the lnteg*fation. 

Mitchell, Helen j> . - , ^ 

1971. A community recreation program for the mentally retarded. Ther^i. Recr* Joum. 5 (First Q. ):. 3-10. 

Paper piresented to the 1970 MTRS annual. institute in Fhiladelphia, detailing municipal 
recreation program for the MR In Washington, D.C. Discusses camping program and offers results 
of a 6 month evaluation. 

Ryan,. William F. ^ '"^ 

^ 1964. Observations of a community- recreation director on recreation for the retarded. Recreation 
in Treatment Centers 3« 16-17. 

Describes the volunteer, community, and financial support which was obtained for the tunning of 
a year-rdund recreation program for disabled children in Quincy, Mass. The day camp program 
for MR children is specifically discussed. ^ 

« ■ , . • ' .- ■ 

Williams, Chester T., and Coltoff, ICay. 

1965. Sharing responsibility for an integrated day camp. Kew Outlook for the Blind 59(3): 100-103. . 

An example of interagency cooperation and utilisation of community resources in providing services 
for multiply handicapped blind children. . Described are the cooperative planning involved, ^ V 
administration, acti3dties, staff, and the positive values of the program. * _ 

Wood, Tom. . 

1969. Cooperation is the key word in Milwaukee. ICRH Newsletter 4(2): 3. 

Milwaukee has led the way in providing parks and free public recreation^ facilities for the 
^ disabled. An all-pu]rpose center in Haller Park (turned over to the local society for crippled 
children) provides programs for about 260 persons every summer. Day camp experiences, a 
' wide variety of activities, and new programming methods are designed to overcome the disabled 
child's (and the parent's) fear or reluctance to participate. 
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Program^ - Park jProf^rama 

^°197o!!^'parkfi for all seasons - and for all jieqplo. Parks and Recr. 5(May): 22-23. 

The National Park Service has attempted ^o bring the parks to the urban poor through a number of 
projects in Washington. D.C. The Anacostia Neighborhood Museum specializes in exhibits relating 
to black history. In a<Witiott, a camp for inner-city children, recreation programs in an emergency 
home for displaced childrenTand seminars In black history at ^he d;C. Jail are among the 
* offerings of the Park Service* .■ ^- ■ 

^ y . ■ ' . ' ■ 

Brett, James J. ' . , . ' v 

1971. Pathways for the blind. Cons.ervotionist '(June-July) r 13-16, 

' Gives a brief description of Tennoy Ocrwood braille trail which includes questions to stimulate 
hikers thoughts about man's relationship to nature. " 

Cable* Louis A. «• ■ 

1972* Programs for handlcappec}: The blind "see" the world of nat\irc on the braille trail. Joum. of 
Health* Phys. Educ, and Recr. (Jan.) ' D ^ 

The first of a 3-part article on programo for the handicapped, this short discussion centera ( 
pn the braille trail of Bucks Co. Dept. of Parks and Recreation. The methods of the trail 
program are briefly outlined. 

Rehabilitation Record, • 

1968. A feeling for nature. Rehab. Rec. 9(Jan./Fcb.)s 20-21. ^ 

The article describes the Roaring Pork Braille Trail in Colorado's White River National Forest,, 
a prototype Of outdoor areas designed for both blind and sighted persons. 

Rehabilitation Recorder 

1969. Handicapped 'among flora and fauna. Rehab. Rec. 10: 20-21^ 

A project affiinislered by the Dept. of Agriculture which brings disabled people to the George * 
Washington National Forest. They can hike on trail? geared especially to their needs. 

Spinelll, Antonio, and Ear ley, James. , * . j 

1972. Dual noture trails use both braille and printed markers for use of visually handicapped campers. ^ 
Camping Mag. 44(Mar.): 19- * , 

Discussion* on the use and program for the Hale Camping Rcserv^tion'a nature trail which ip 
used by the visually disabled. Its construction is also discussed. 

■ • i • . ■ i) , ' . ■ 

Stone, Edward H. ^ ^/ \ ,« 

1971. Thore'9 a wheelchair in "the -woods. - Parks and Recr. 6(Dec.}: 18-19. 

Through the use of technology, tihe forestry department is making pathways so that the 
physically handicapped, deaf, and blind can also enjoy nature. 

United States Bur«au of Outdoor Recreation. 

1967. Outdoor recreation for the handicapped. Washington, D.C: U.S. Bureau of Outdoor Education. ^ 

Methods for adapting outdoor|^recreatlon services for the dlsabled^are suggested. The various 
categories of diaability and the limitations they impose jire diacujised. Kodlflcatlons arc 
recomended for playgrounds, swioalng and camping facllltlea, -fiahing, and boating. Soui«:ea 
of support and information on recreation programming are listed. 
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ProRtaroo ^ Camp Pf or.rams 

An acadcic. day ca.p was instituted f^^lJ^^ l^Z^Z^^X^Z^l 
improving academic skills ""J.^jJ^^f f I^^^J^S^JS'ISLS^^^ afternoon, swimming, 

. SrirS :Sd rr;£!'a:r{reSr:r^;a"trS:J ^LSf It^s. museums, and other cultural ^ 

centers constituted the program. , x 

*"'j55ll:* rS;feii;ent;i"rar?;J*em;tionally disturbed boys. Journ: ot Child P;ychi-t. 2(Sect. 3): 
245-251. 

A camp for 8 to 15 year old emotionally disturbed boys was "-«P°"°°f,2l of tfoicSrS 

■ -d^irsTth sisKaiio?: rh ^^^^...^ 

health because of their camp experiences. / 
American Association for Health. Physical Education, and R^^^^^ 

•1971. Camp Hidden Valley. Journ. of Health. Phys, Educ. and Recr. 42(Hay). 73 7A. 

• Camp Hidden Valley is a Fresh Air Fund camp for 8. to 12 year old boys and girls, where ejual 

■ «K fpr"he handicapped and only - few in the architectural design (such a. ramps.) 

^wSJ: ''?Se"u^er camp as a behavior clinic. Ment. Hygiene 20(Apr.): 262-265, 

. camp Onawama in Michigan utilizes guidance techniques ^ 

has been an improvement in behavior of the Socially maladjusted catopers. 

'"Smp^'Freedom: Behavior modification for regarded children in, a therapeutic camp setting. Am. 
Journ. of Orthopsychiat. A3(Apr.)t 418-A27. 

' The effects of an experimental euimner camping program in «hich behavior modlfic^^^^ ehiS!' 
wore used , on seledted behavior and learning variables were studied among " ^ 

A £8ntrol «oup ofHS MR children who did not attend camp was also studied. J""^"" * 

th^wgress in the predetermined target areas v.s greater for the campers" than the non-campers. 

• ■ , * 

""Sr* rfilot'study of mentally retarded children 'attending sum-er day cmnp. MR/Mental, Ret«dation 
6(Fob.): 39-44. , V ' 

Samples from 4 summer day camps for MR children were given a battery of test* ^efore and' after 
an 8-Seek clpiSHxperience, Changes in attitude. Of counselor., and «PPjf 
the experience wLe Slso obtained. Results suggest that many MR children -can benefit from 
oILcr day camp, and these benefits arc related to type of program offered. 

.'. ■ .;' ■■ ■ ■■'^ 

''°;;72"°lamrMghthouse. Am. SlLrn. of Msg. 72(May) s 950-^53. " 

helping themoelvca. ^ * 



'''S69!"l!S^gMiiSVe;tally retarded c.mpers into a camping progrw and facility ap.ciflcally denlgned 
to Sthl ftceda of the phyaicaUy handicapped. .Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and 
'Adults of Baltioore and Wilmington, Delaware. . • 

~ ' SummaEieo' of the caning oeosiona, questionnaires filled out by staff , and recordings^ df ^inter- 
views with otaff azltampero are presented for the 2 yeara that the study wao conducted " assess 
the feasibility o/lteBtating retarded children into a residential facility des^^ 
Physically handijaj^fed. It, was found that retardation was accepted .by the crippled campJir as 
. -another dioaWldfcy, and, with the exception of the emotionally involved retardate, it was 
. possible to integrate the 2 groups at almost all levels of activity. 

Berg, Robert B. „ . 

1958. Psychology £n children's camping. New York: Vantage Press. 

A psychiatric oocial worker describes the psychological approach to meeting the needs of ' _ 
. Children in a camp setting. The developmental stage* of growth are detailed in terms of their- 
Implicationo for camp programming. 

' • - - « . . 

."^1963.' lo5J"Sf'the important factors which were considered in the establishment of Ramping programa' ; 
fot exceptional children. Unpublished Master's thesis: Bowling Creen State University. 

An investigation of the program modifications needed in camps aqrvins the handicapped showed 
' that when similarly handicapped youngsters were together or when a handicap was not crippling, 
a nearly normal program could be jaaintalned. As the degree of cripi>ling and the variety of 
handicaps in the camp increaocd, the need for modifications increased. !^ 



Blood, Robert 0,, and Livant, William P. , „ ^ , , ,,m\. /■» 

1957. The use of space within the cabin group. Joum. of Social Issues 13(1J. 'i7-5J. 

In treatment of emotionally disturbed, '.''grouping" into cabins seta the framework within which 
interaction occurs. Article explores one way in which -Cabin group operates, namely in its use 
of apace. ' Hypothesizes, that members of a group will arrange thcmscWs spatially in ways 
that reflect and implement their social relationships. Calls for fujfthji* study. 

'"Sre.' Y^ilofs'tuS'i;" Safins' camping experiences fpr the mentally retarded, H.nt. Retardation 
4(Aug.): 15-17. . ' 

' The Cain-Vcvine oocial competency ocale wao uocd to evaluate the qffecto of a •^companion modc^ 
^ recreation experience for MR children. Thio model vicwa counoeloro as peers of campers, Thtf 
campers ranged in age from 8-15 years and were classified as TMR and EMR- Mean age of counselors 
was 1^ years. Results indicated a sig. improvement in observed social competence atter the 
cfitaping experience. ^ v 

^^*196a!'**School^^ Experiment to help the mentally handicapped. Camping Hag. 32 (Mar.) : - 34-35. 

^ ^ Caaping aa an educational experience- for the mentally retarded U described in tetno of 
benefits derived, aa well as probrems involved. o 



"*197l?^**Modcrfot a programmed aummer day Cfl(mp for p^entally retarded children. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation; Univeraity of Geotgio* 

The InveatlgHtor. designed , Lplemented, and evaluated a model program of. day caaping for MR 
chiiaron. The program, wHlch waa formulated from a literature review and expert opinion, de- 
. voted equal tine to academic and physical activities. The ■odel was judged by a p*nel of 
experts" as being adaptable to any comunlty. ^ 
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''lQ73!* SlUf «; aclf-co'nccpt chanse In campers receives ACA'a 1972 research award. Camping Mag. « 
(Apr.): 16-17. ' 

Krieger's^doctoral «>i-ertation attempted to establish ^^^j/j^J^^SH^.J^rs SaS'^f ^osUive 
tool. In a sp.«lally desinned 4-week cdmp P'^^S^f •.l'^,^"""^;"^" So age or sex diffar^nces 

/• ■ \ • ^ • ■ 

Rawson, llarvc E. 4 ^ c^^ ^miHrpn with behavior problems: A behavior modification - 

1973. Keoidential short-^tcrni camping for children wicn^Denavxuir p^uux 

approach. Child Welfare 52(Oct.); 511-520. 

and. attitudes toward school, teachers, and academic activities. ' , 

■ ■ ■ ' - ' ■ . ■• " . ■ : - ■ ' ' 

Smith, ««J/;^f,^V J „ Austin. Tex.: Hogg Poundation for Mentpi Health.. - " 

' A residential camp for emotionally' disturbed boy. i, de,cribi^ J^JfrrLio^^le as 

. JsriesSJr^^r^^^^^^ • 

degrading and dcf-eafelng cnvirowficnt and to teach BeU-rcapcct.^ 



Administration - General Cona idcrationa 

American Camping Association . / u«« AnrA^v ^ • 11 / 

1968. Uandicapped camper survey ^ Camping Mag. AO{Apr.} . 31. T 

# - 

""Ssr. sfr^S iSrSndS^pod camper. C«nping Mag. 24(June): 26-27. / 

'4 articles fro. the' Klndr.d Group f ''"i-VaLS^LSef fnJ.JnSSes"nd1roc;duSs! Inf 
evaluation of handicaps, programs for the handicapped. Intake policies ana p , , . 

administration of comps for the handicapped. • 

"Ifer'necr^iJiorJor'^tre"^^ A co^unlty b.sed program. Now York, Associatio^^for Help 
of Retarded Children (Nov.). 

A f.;«.l grant ^a. iu».d .6,. f PJ;^«^^"^aS^^^ ropSSLSV^r" 

-4 this* 3-year otydy arc discusocd. ^ ^ 



^^^*1947! ^Camping for^ the city-bound. Crippled Child 14 (Apr.): 11-13. ^ 

" *• •. . • 

A day camp for handicapped city children ia diacuosed. The author describes ^ basic protMems 
that must be overcome to hove a good camp: suitable location, finding the campers, secifring 
the staff, planning the program,making arrangements fot transportation, and serving meals. 

* ■* - * 

^^Wfis!" GrbSp"ork and lelourc time programs for- mentally retarded, children and adoleocenta: Report of 
a conference Dec. i, 1966. WashiTigton, D.C, : Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

* * In order to enlarge existing programs and establish new ones, agencies need to coordinate^ their 

services, improve intra-agency communli:atibn, explore new financing arrangements^nd train 
additional leadership. Grouping principle* should be carefully explored^ and Innovative lind. 
* * experimental camp, summer, weekend, and vacation .^ervicea should be inve^^^^ 

. ..^^^ / ■ ■ ■• * ^' ■ ■ . 

Defici6ncc Mentale/Mental Retardation. 

1969. Summer programs 1969 across Canada. Defici^ence Mcntale/Ment. Retard. 19(4): o-9. 

Parks and recreation boards are cooperating with assQciationa and agencies in the planning, 
coordination, and integration of recreattion programs. Swimming, day tamp programs, day play- 
grounds, and residence camps arc available in Canada. Efforts are being exerted ta solve the 
problem of, t;ranaportation and to see that more mentally retarded children in rural areas* are 
afforded the opportunity to attend a summer program. 
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Duhl, Leonard J. • * a^* t ° 

1958. The normal development of the mentally retarded child: planning a l|aderal program. Axt. Joum. 
of Hcnt. Def, 62(Jan.): 585-591. • ' *• . 

Factors which must be considered in planning programs to meet the needs of Jhe MR are discussed. 
Stresses the necessity of understanding .the retarded 's and normal child's development. • Explores 
influences on the MR child (parental attitudes* peers and sib3^ngs, physical, environment). The 
role of institutions and agencies that provide services for the ^IR axe discussed. 

Hailowitz, Emanuel. * . v 

1950. Camping for disturbed children. Ment. Hygiene 34(July): 406-422. 

Deals with the isxpericnces of a child guidance agency in attempting to help its cliento through 
a camping experience. Covers integration of camp. and agency, development of camp philosophy, 
implementation of philosophy, and basic problems to be considered in planning a camp for dis- 
turbed children. ^ 

■ . i 

"^1968.^*Eaatcr*Scal guide to special camping prograaw. Chicago, 111.: National Easter Seal Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. * ' - 

The most complete guide to camping with the handicapped child available today. Discosscs the 
various areas that must be considered before a camp can sctVe the handicapped and outlines 
regulations and suggestions for each: philosophy, objectives^ administration, site* selection, 
legal matters, insurance, budget, buildings and facilities, admission, staff, health and safety, 
and programming. . ' . 



• ■ ■ 

Q Johnson, Leah D., and others. 

1967, A vital stimulus.. Washington» D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Describes forming of the South CarolJLna youth task, force in 1966 by mcmbets of a youth group 
serving as '^yolunteers at a summer camp for MR children. Their purpose was informing, encouraging 
and helping other S.C. youth groups to start programs for Mil youth in their cowmunitiea. The 
organization worked with tlie governor's interagency council on MR and developed a 1-ycar state 
|nd interstate program. 



Keck, S,Ai, aW othcr^s/,; ■ 
1970. Pay camping for tlic tralMble and severely neittally retarded - guldellneo for eatabllahlnR day ' 
camp programs. Sprlngflejd, j 111. Dept. of Mental Health, Dlv. of Mental Retardation 

■•\. ^ • ■ 

Activities program manual for a day camp for retarded children. Sections Include admlnlaterlnR 
a ^ay camp, physical xactlvltles", arts and crafta, and music actlv;ltle3. Appendices provide 
t^^i^T uf f "l'^ "hedules. Sec also George D. Patrick, Day Camping for Devo/op- 

mer,tally Disabled and Exceptional Children, which io the revised ed. of this publication. , 



Camping Mag. A3(Apr.)! 20-il. 



Lonhelm, Dale M. ; 

1971. City camping calls for cootdination^ 

How Seattle agencies cooperate in taaking camping available to all its citizens ia diocusted in 
■ availabiUty of its facilities (f ree) ,to anj^ organized group that wants to teach 

and practice camping or outdoor education activities. ^ Alaoxdiocusscd arc site selection, the 
. specialized camp, senior citizen day camps, and regular day camps. 

•Orzack, Louis II. , Charland, Uenolt H. , and Halliday, Harry. ' \ 

Sf^Sn.^lISM!!'* recreation activities for the nlentally rofiardcd: Monograph Ho . 2 

SlLreS oTmdgepSS!' Bridgeport, Conn.: Parents and Friends of Montall? Retarded 

5!!I?J?I^! "T"?^ "c""""" Progratna foK the disable^ include 

nnS^Jn? t "^^V oolcctins sites,- transportation, selecting staff, budgeting, and obtaining 

?hTSe^r:^th^l^°?dlsS^ed"'chS^^^^^^ ^^r^" . -"-^-^ t^a„„portat5;n. cost, id ' 

Shipp, Ro^rt E. Expanding program services. Parks and Recr. 3(Hov.): 43-44. ° 

/ ■ ■ ■ 



/ 



/ tTJin'' fO'=^"nity aet up a camp for phyaically handicapped children. Ihc organi- 

/ zation, program planning, and community cooperation are described. ' 



Sternberg, Robert A. ' 
1960. O^eanlzation of camping programs for the mentally retarded., In Selected convention papers of 

for^ScStJoJarmS^; ssf"' ^"'^^ ''''' 

' f«*'^^?°^"^ precautions and accurate selection of campers ate eaacntial to the effettlvo 
' n^^in^?^"^ 5? exceptional chiHrcn. Safety precautiona should include, medical 

ad^iSti JlnMLL''^'^^ "^J: ""o "'^ determination of all medications. The camp shouW have 
adetttwte liability , insurance. Personnel experienced with exceptional children are &bse useful. 



Varf Horn, Omah Jean. \ ■* ' ' 

1955. ^J°jj"8jor^tho^crlpp^ child in Indiana and iUinoio. Unpublished Mastifcr's ^^csis, Ball 

Jl^^^L^U ^^J;/"'' sudroyed to dotormlno the extent to which t^oy' were sorving 

n^H^nr^^^ ?" J^ilf ^ Objectlvea of the camps, populations served, orientation programs, 
and personnel utilised are deocribed by the study. b^""'", 

^ * -',••/ 

Walker, J.D. / 

1971. Handicapped camping in Alberti - a five-year projection 1970-1976. Canad. Cornicing 23(2) » 22-25. 

™«'"^'«>o whereby Alberta's camps can meet tlio di^lcnge of nrovidinn 
outdoor recreation in a camp setting for disabled chiiaron! Discussion of/ihe Ss by JSlch 

Staf f ' ec2lon"?rSlnr """3 T 1°""'"' I Identification and.^lLceZt o5'cSe„. 

service; ^"Inlnp.. and development , and coordination and admlnlsCration of a continuing 



/ 
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Administration - Staff Development . . * \ - 

i^Ainerlcan Camping Association. \ 

1954. Programs if or the handicapped children. Camp 1^^ 26(Apr.)^ 32. > 

i- 1^:.-^ ■ ■ •■■^-^ ^ >■,. .: c • . ■ ' ,■ ■ ' ■} ■ -.J; ■; -J _ .■ 

' Report on a special Interest session at thn 195A national conV«ntlop. Main emphasis Was on 

need for adequ^/te pre-camp training of coupseloris for. the handicapped. ^ » 

^ ■ > .■ ■ ■ • ■■■■ ^ . • . 

Eller, John. s o^/r. t_ % -V - 

1972. Inmates work with retarded. Hpsp. and'Commun. Psychlat. 23(Feb^,): 

• Describes the day camp program run by reformatory Inmates and high school and college students 
from the Washington, D.C^ area, for severely to mildly retarded children. The Shrlvers' Estate 
In Rockville, Md. was the site used iy the group to conduct such activities as swimming,^ 
canoeing, and horseback fldlng. ^he benefits of such a working relationship ate discussed. 

*^ ' 

Ford. Phyllis M. - ' V ' V o n • v 

1969. Two modem challenges for every camp director. Cs^mping Mag. 41(Sept./0ct.) : 18-19. 

Discusses integration of the disadvantaged and* physically handicapped 'in a camp program and 
. how important the pre-camp training period is when dealing with these "special" children. 

Ford, Phyllis 1^. ' ■ ] " 

1966^ Your camp and the handicapped chH<i. Martinsville: American Camping Association. - 

This pamphlet was written for directors' and couiffselors in camps that hjSye one pr more handi- 
capped children. ^ 



Fried, Murray C. . • • 

1970, Organization +. Interest + involvement + Innovation + facilities: Ingredients for a successful 
camp. Challenge 6 (Sept •/Oct.): 6-8. . 

The summer day camp of the Association for the Help of Reta|4ed Children. Nassau County Chapter, 
N.Y., which originally served 35 MR 20 years ago, now enifolls A00» ages 5 to 21 years. The 
purpose is to provide recreation opportunities f or ^he MR. |:rain and interest both young adults 
and elementary school teachers in work with the MR. and brokden^ the experience of teachers by 
means of the counselor-camper relationship. * v 

(Godfrey, Batbara B. * ^ 

1958. Leadership training in camping for the handicapped. Unpubllslied Doctoral dissertation: University 

of Southern California. ' \ ^ 

■ ■ * . ' ^ ... ; ■ -. 

' * Godfrey studied agency-sponsored camps of at least \5 days duration which provided 24-hour cus- 
todial care for handicapped children. Questionnaire, Ppionaire, and interview techniques were 
used. JShe found that training literature was limited and that camp directors felt that in camps 
for thfe handicapped, mature counselors with high levels of skill in drafts i wits, .stunts, games, 

' ■ and campfirc activities were needed. Training needs were assessed to be a minimum of 3^4 
sessions covering program techniques, information on handicaps, and adapting techniques. 



Hayes. Gene A. ' ^ . ^ . ■ * » 

1966. Use of Swefl^t students in a community ba&fed summer camp. Project News of the Parsons State . 

Hospital and Training Center 2 (July): 19-20. ' ' 

Kt Parsons State Hospital and Training Center > 5 college .sttidehts were assigned to su^ti!i^er camp 
Work under the student work program in mental retardation. The students were provided with a 
10-day orientatli^perio'd before assignment. 
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A ••ao^estlcf'pi.ce CorpJ" that utilised ^i^** ^'^-J^^f --Jignerk^Je^ 

•■ ■ .i- • ■ ' ■ , . ■ ■ . ■ ■ : • 

■■ . ■ , ■ ■ . . ■ • , • . . . . .' / . _ ■ ■• 

tSlSerof leading gr^^^^^^^ 

• behavior management . . Both groups *ere ^hen^placed^ln a^day^camp « ^^^^ ^^e end of camp, 

McAllist^err John, ^«l^^v^.n^^ Intellectual attributfis^of teenage volunteer counselor 

. ^^^SaStfalSSratT^^sSK^^ Doctoral dissertation. • 

^ ' University of Denver. ' 

general activity, sociability, and friendlines.. 

. , used are described ill' th6 article. ; 

^ ■ ^ t>-. - ■• , ■ ■ .■ - ' ■ " ■ . "■ , . , ■ ■ • ■■- . • ■■■■ .. 

'"55"' SSntg re2tr;trategies^in capping for the handicapped. p.ge«e. Ore.. ^ University of 
Oregon ^ress. . . ^ / , 

, Report in the ».tlo„l Conference en S;!d;'n'^.K^'l;-S^^^^S»^ SSltlon ' 

'^US?''A'S;eJor loo« .t c^pln^; Crl^^^^^^ . - 

of the ^mping period. ' ^ . ' 
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Vfei^cn^ Nicholas/ Schi^abb/ Ed . . ' -^^V M " : 

1957. , the tralttlng of counselors for a treatment camp. Joum. of Soc, Issues lJU;. ^'i-oi. 

^ ; Camp Wedlko (N.H.) Is a treatment camp for 9 to U year old emotionally disturbed children^ 

referred from clinics and social service agfencles. Programr Includes typical camping activities^ 
plus group therapy and psychodrama. .Staff consists of trained personnel from many fields, as 
. well as graduate students dn psycholo^yi^iftr social Work; 'An orl'entatlon week Is held prior to 
camp. Training includes philosophy, activities, dally procedures, ^formal treatment methods, .and 
description of (Bach counselor's, group and anticipated problem 

^^Wea^^Phystcai facilities for exceptional children in the schools. Canal Zone^s Design Specialty, 
Box 175, Balboa. • V 

A portfolio af materials containing the author's article (9 pp.) of the same title, 13 page 
, bibliography of reference materials cpllected from st^tc depta., of special education, photocopies 
^ of "What You Should Know about Teaching Handicapped. Childjren," (reprinted from School ManageiAent) 
and guidelines for building and equipping special education facilities for children in various - 
, ■ catkegories.^ -• . ■ ' - V ■ 



Administration - Program Evaluation . 

Hartlage, Lawrence C , and Parkr, David C. - ; , , 

1967. Criteria for evaluation of therapeutic sutmaer caiaelng with the.mptally retarded. 
4(1): 2-5'. . 



Psychology 



To evaluate criteria operative in assessments of therapeutic camping, a group of MR campers was^ 
rated on the same (Vineland) scale before and after the caoping session by ward personnel and 
camping staffs Before camp, ward ratings were higher than camping staff ratings; after camp, 
camp staff ratings were higher. ^ * : - 



Hartshorn, Marion. . ' , 

1971 i Model for a dual programmed sumaer day ,camp for mentally retarded children, 
tation: University of. Georgia. ■ ^ 



' Doctoral d sser- 



A model fdrmulated from a literature review aill expert opinion waa put into operation and 
evaluated by a "panel of ejtperts." The program was a day camp that provided specific activities 
for development of motor skills a,s well as providing blocks of time for academic work. The 
program was evaluated as adaptable to any community. 
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Architectural Modlflcatlons/Barrter-Free Dettlgti ! . 

• •• -' . -I ■ ■ 

• • *■ . .-• ■ " ■ ' ■ ' " * 

Standardg , . " , . ^ 

American Camping Assoclatlpn. ^ . d^^j^^^j 

1972. Camp standards with Interpretations for the accreditation of organized camps. Bradford Woods- 

Martlnsvllle, Indiana: /Qnerlcan* Camping Association. * . 

Part II-C added In April, 1974, contains camps' standards fot camrps serving physically disabled 
' ' . ■ -persons ; ■ ■ *' 

American Standards Association* ^ ' ' ... . ^^-i \. j ui« 

X961. Amerlfcan standard specifications for making* buildings and fadlltlca accessible to, and usable 
by, the physically handicapped.. Chicago, 111.: Architectural Barriers Project. National 
.' Society for Crippled Chlldren and Adults, 11. pp. — ' / 

Gives details of specifications for building approaches, rampa, doorways, floor surfaces, / ; 
drinking fountains, telephones, and warning signals. - 

. Associate Committee on National Building Code- « «a 

1965. Building standards for the Iwndlcapped, 1965. Ottawa, fanadar National Rcaearch Council, ZO pp^ • 

A guide to the design and conatructlon of buildings wlt;h. provisions for making them accessible 
to the physically handicapped without assistance. Ee commendations concern >safcty factors to 
be incorporated in public buildings and in buildings for ind'uatry . 

■. ' ' . * . • - - • V ■ ' 

• t * * . ^ 

Australia Standards Associatlbn. , , ' j ' . o t 

1968. Australian standard code of recommended practice: Design for access by handicapped persons.^ rare i. 
Public buildings and facllitiea. New, South Wales: Standards Association of Australia, Standards 
House, 80 Arthur St., P.O. Box 458, North pydney, 2060. V ^ 

A.guid^ for architects, planners, and govcrnmcxit author it ies. Prepared by the Australian Council 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled iti aastfciation with the Standards Association. 

^Larsson, Nils, and Kerr, Douglas. * - / • ' nff4^^ 

1973. Housing the handicapped. Ottawa,C^nada: ^Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Head Office. 

This excellent publication is an advisory document dealing with desirable standards of housing for 
physically handicapped pcrsdns. Ccsl^ criteria developed hcx^e arc bafipd upon an evaluation^of 
Canadian and International atandardai and reaearch, aa well aa the experience Central Mortgage and 
/ ^ Housing Corp. ha^ gained in building dwelling unita for the hantficapped. It is expected that 
^these advisory criteria will be modified /in tK© future. ^ f 

Netherlands Society for Rehabllitstion. * ' ^ « ^ r ^ i^^xXu \ 

1973. ^ Architectural facnities for the disabled. The Hague, Netherlands: Netherlanda Society for Rehab- ^ 
ilitation. Also available from ICTA Information Centre, Pack S-161 03, Brorana, Sweden. 

Contains some excellent details and specif icationa for barrier-free construction. Also contains 
a series of general principles to guide the architect and designer. All specifications are 
given in metric form. r 

> V ■ ■ ■ " "' • ' . . 

* - • . • _ . ■ " ^ ■ 

New York State Department of Conservation, . - ^ ^ 4,u %* v . 

'1967. Outdoor recreation for the physically tiarfdicapped : A handbook of design standards. Albany, N*y.. 
New York State Dept. of Conservation, State Council of Parks and Outdoor Recreation. 

n> • ■ 

Standards approved and adopted by the State Council cover adaptations that arc rccowncndcd for 
existing parks and for all future construction of public outdoor recreation area4 in N.Y. state. 

o • ' * 
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\; United NatidnB, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
i V. ; 1962V Basic equipment foT rehabilitation centers: Part II* PhyiSical therapy. New York: United Nations 

' Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 20 pp. 

■^ V" Covers building requirements, architectural planning, and basic equipment; two floor plans 

^ are included. , ^ - 

- : ■ / : . ■ • 

United States DepJC^ of the vlhterior, Bureau' of Outdoor Recreation. .^r 
] 1967* Outdoor/recreatiojn and space standards. Washington, D.C.: U.S . Dept. 'of the Interior, Bureau 

♦ of Outdoor Recreation. Available from U.S. Government Printing Office^ Washinetpn, D.Q. 20402. 

• , - - . - • «k ^ ' 

L'isting of standards for park and recreation facilities, gathered from a_wid6 -variety of 
authorities, agencies, and organizations throughout the country. Very good bil>llographlc lldting 
of some prominent authorities in standard specifications. 

.( '.. -■■ " ' ^ ■ . . • ■ 

5 United States of America Standard^ Institute, (formerly American Standards Association) , ^ 

i 1561. American standard specifications for making buildings and facilities accessible to and usable 

^ by the physically handicapped. New York: U.S.A. Standards Institute^ H;pp# 

> A stiSndard sponsored by the National Society for Crippled Children aPrtd A^iilts and by the . , 

President's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Standards apply to all 
buildings i^sed by the public. * * 

Legislation ^ . . . . * . i 

Dantona, Robert, and Tessler, Benjamin. ^ ' 

* 1967. Architectural barriers for the handicapped: A survey .of the law. In the United States. Chicago: 
i National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 10 pp. ^ ^ 

Findings and evaluations of legixilative measures passed in regard to the standards set forth by 
; the American Standards Association (nbw the USA Standards Institute) for making buildings and 

facilities accessible to and usable by the physically handicapped. Much of the legislation is 
inadequate to achieve elimination of architectural barriers. 

1 ' . ■ * 

* Diamond,' Sondra. 

197A. Winning a bill of rights for the disabled. Student Lawyer (Oct.): 21*24. ^ 

A . • 

* Ten rights of the handicapped are listed and explained in this brief statement. 

Gaills, Ann, and Susman, Keitj^i M. 

1973. Abroad in' the land: legal strategies to effectuate the rights of the physically disabled. 

Georgetown Law Joum. (July): 1506-1512. (Reprinted with permission and available from the 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped.) 

' Excellent article with a statement on accessibility to buildings and transportation, but With 
the additional feature of reference to legislative and court decisions affecting changes for 
« the mobility problems of the handicapped. Many court CASes are detailed. 

[ Nationarileague of Cities, Department of ^Urban Studies. 



1967. State and local efforts to eliminate architectural barriers to th,e handicapped, 1967. 
Washington, D.C., 162 pp* 

Describes and evaluates legislati^^S^and other Official actions of state and loca^ governments 
designed to eliminate architectural barriers. It examfnes activities and attitudes of certain 
tion-governmental agencies and private citizens as they relate to the effect bf barriers on 
people who are disabled. Report includes in-depth case studies of 7 cities that have ihitlated 
or supported architectural barrier removal^ programs. 
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' .. ■ ■ ■■ - • .: 

rrcaidenV* a Committee on Employmunt ol the Han^ ^r.^ 
. 1D73, 'Survey/of state laws to remove bartlers. Vashlrigton, D.C.: President's iConmlttee oh Etnploy- 

. raiejit b£ the Handicapped, * . - 

■■ • . ■ • ■ • ■ • ■ ■ 

This booklet contains information indicating whether'^ existing '«tatc legislation to /eraove 
/ barriers in public buildings have enforcement provisions, whether they apply to public-use 
buildings as well as publicly funded buildings, and whether there 4rc waiver claustcs. 

Sprkin, ilathaniel (Judge). - . ^ y , 

.1973. Equal access to equal justice: A civil right for the physical!^ handica^ed^^ and , 

Comment (March-April). " ♦ , ^""^^^ 

Argues that access is implicit in the concept of equality und^J:th^ law, and that when public 
buildings are constructed with architectural barriers there, is p^nt discrimination, unwitting 

^nd unwillful as it may be,. , % 

■ * ■ ■ . * 

State Architect of i^alifomia; ^ \, . a ^ k ^ t 

1974. 'Check list and graphic illustrations. San Francisco: California Council, The American Institute 

of Architects. . ' " 

* Prepared by the state architect to assure compliance with the state law' regarding barrier-free 
- design of buildings constructed with public funds. - 

United States Congress, Hduse of Representatives, 

1970. Committee on public works, design, and conatructiQiL of facilities to be accessible to the 
■^i-^ physically handicapped. Washington, D.C. : U^S. qovcmncnt Printing; Office. 

Hearing before the Subcpwnittee on Public Building* andv Grounds on HElA464.to amend the Act 
of Aug. 12, i968, to Insure that certain facilities constructed wider the authority of federal 
law are designed and constructe4v to be accessible to the physically handicapped. 91st Congress, 

First Session, 91-92, Dec. 9 > i9l&$. 

■ V ' ' • , ■ . . " ^ ' / • • 

United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. ^ n T^ 

1972. Design and construction of buildings financed with feder^il funds. Washington, D.C.s Dept. o 
Health, Education* and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

Fact sheet on Public Law 90-480 is available here. 



Design * 

American Camping Association* 

1968* Ingenuity brings camp to more kids. Camping Mag# AO(Sept. /Oct.). 



Discusses building two-story facilities so that they can be. entered on ground level on both floors. 
Also, heating a owimaing pool and providing ramps for wheelchairs ore highlighted. 



American Institute of Architects, Potomac Valley Chapter. 

1968* Barrier free architecture. Washington, D.C.: American Institute of Architects, Potomac Valley 
Chapter, Committee on Architectural Barriers. 

Report of a task force whose assignment was to explore and test means of reaching architects 
and others who influence building decisions, with concepts and usahle materials which can be 
translated into decisions for barrier free architecture. 

American Journal of Mursing. " > i-c/i s lii 

1965, Camps for children with muocular dystrophy. Am. Joum. of Nag. 65(junu): 76-77. 

A pictorial presentation of some characteristics of camps that accomodate children with MI), 
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American Society of Landscape itects Foundation and U.S. Dept* of Housing and Urban Development - 
Office of Policy Developineiit and R^s^arch. - . • ' . q*» * 

1974* Barrier free site design. Washington, D.C.: U.S.. Government Printing/Of f ice, 8Z pp. 

Background study, laws and ieglslation, cost-benefit^ ratios to de&igxiers* ,and recommended 
design details for architectural barrier free design for the handlcaWd. Several Appendlce.q 
^ cover current legislation, government publications arid research, foundation publications, and 
individuals and organizations contacted for information. 



■ ^ • < » •-«•, 
Avedon,^E«M. • \ \ /nc /on 

1966^ Outdobr facilities for the aged or disabled. Parks and Recr. l(May}: 426-^29. _ 

■r- ^ Gives many guidelines that could assist recreation plannera to* develop new facilities. Jt 

lists several activities, limitations, and how facilities such as picnic areap, swimming pools, 
telephones, toilets, and cafeterias could be adapted for thelt use. 

■ * . 

Bryant, Daniel C* ' ^ , ^ . , « ^^.^t^ j» 

1964. Designing for the menially handicapped. Chicago: National Society fdr Crippled Children and 

Adults, 3 pp. ^ ' ' * ^ ^ 

Design elements to be considered in planning a school or training center tor thq mentally" 
retarded are covered. The article deals specifically with the plana for the Shore School and 
Training Center in Evans ton. 111.; a total training and vocational adjustment center opened , 
. . in 1962 and now laelng enlarged. . - ' 

Canadian National Research Council. , ^ » 4 

1965. Building standards for the handicapped. Ottawa, Canada; National Research Council, Associate 
Committee on the National Building Code, 20 pp. * 

A supplement to the National Building Code of Canada, written as a gui^e to thc^^e^n teres ted 
in design and construction of buildings with proyisiooQ for making them access ibid to the 
physically liandicapped. Includes alteration information and general information c|n wheelchair 
dimensions and/ functioning. V % 

A . ' 

"Central Mortgage and'Housing Corporation. - . « ^ n 

/ 1973. The design and use- of space in the home. Ottawa, Canada: Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. 

A »tudy''?5hicl^ establishes space and equipment criteria, for residential needs. 

Chatelain, Leon, Jr. * , « ^ r, j , j 

Architectural barriers'*- a.bl&ep(ri«t for action. Chicago: )f^tional Society for Crippled 
^ Children and Adtflts. (mimeograph; out of print) . • t;. 

' Writ/ten by the past president of AIA. Discuooes the American Standardo Association publication, 
"Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to and Usable by the Physically Handicapped. 
Cites existing statistics, conditions, lack of awareness, and architectural problems concerning 
, barriers. , * 

Consumer Product Design. ^ ' . 

1974. Industrial Design MaJ. (May): whole issue. V 

Contains large section on barrier free depign, with emphasis on the design of products so they 
can be used by persons withyhandicaps^ Industrial designers, are made aware of problems faced 
by persons who are manipulatively handicapped and who are expected to handle products which , 
were not designed for people, "but merely engineered down through time by "new materials and 
new methods.*' Doorknobs cfffer one example. • 

* • 

^^197l!°'Hodlfications for the handicapped person in outdoor recreation. Thera* Rect. Joum. 5(2): 72-74, 

Specific construction modif icationa for outdoor facilitiea, special use facilities, and fo^ 
illustrative facilitfts for the disabled are included^ 



Ceorgln "^JJJJJf J/^J^f,"" ^^es for the disabled. , Atlanta. Ga. : Georgia Dept. of State Park.. 

(mimeograph) * . • ^ ^ 

Describe, and llluotrat.. a proposed par. ^or the handicappea at Vargo State Park. Georgia. 
ArchltectSwl as well as slte.plans are well Illustrated, 

Goldsmith. Selwyn. . . . « . ' j m„o vnrV- McGraw-Hill. 

1967. Designing for the disabled.. 2nd. ed. New York. McGraw Hni. , . 

■ Research conducted smce the publication^^ 

SiirrjiSer^e^^hSL ---- houomg. 

I * 

Goldsmith. Selwyn. T««rinn u 1 Eneland: Royal Ino Itute of Btltloh Archltecto. 

1963. Deolgnlng for the dloablcd. London, W. 1* , Engiana. noyux 
Technical Information Service. 

A basic reference book for architects and f 

ment of the subject to date. . Major ^P^«^°/° °" ■P""^ SsSblaneraon. Although It 19 
i?lSr?ir ^^^:SX;^J:^1^ ^I^IJ^o. great. 

^-S' ro;;^ndic:;J«Sx:^;errcan'flt mtP regular proiFa:.. Camping Mag. 30(Dec.); 18-19. 

This article describes the slight modifications needed for physically handicapped children to 
partlclpato in a regular camping program. ^- ^ 




Gordon, Ronnie-. M,„rnnputlc olaveround: An outdoor "learning laboratory" (Rehablli- 



Medical Center. 

Shlldren to Interact »lth nn } "fSlfSSt M MhlCT.. Include, votbal de»- 

T^'Z'^-l.'lX'SAli^^ on t.. pU„.onnd. 

"Tes! 're:;ci;;ir"t'o ;n;;e;d?nrerArc(.ltectural barriers eliminated. Springfield. 111.: Charles 
C. Thomao. 

Al.ed primarily at the elimination of archltectutal obstruction- that adversely affect users 
* of wheelchalro. 

"°S|SS- ^I«;ntl». prcsr™, t» the h.ndlcnpped needed. TUln.l. P.rl. PubUc.tl.n (Harch/Aprll). 

.ttlcU point, out the Uc. of JnWeot t„ -n, j;^'^,^- ^^-r^d^Se'Sr ^ " 
'^.■^'Tii.iT.lV^rJ^^^^^ 'ouSd nd..n..t„t.ve Pt.sru. .ot , 

Slctlng cectentlonnl lucllltieo for the b«>«cnppea. . 

Z\o build special furniture and equipment for handicapped chkdren, Springfield. 111.: 
Charles C. Thomao. 

' . principles are pr^esented that can be applied to building inexpensive equipment out of scrap 

wood with a few toolo. 
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Interior Design Student at Northern Illinois University. « 

; 1975. Access Chicago. Chicago: Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 345 East Superior. ^ 

This booklet is. a basic guide' to the elements of barrier free design which should be incor- 
porated into buildings ► Copies can be ordered from thp above address. 

International Society for RefTabilltation of the Disabled. t. o o/^ 

1962. tSRD conference; The physically disabled and their environment. Stockholm, Oct. 12-18, 1961; 
Report of the proceedings. 



r Contains conference discussions on architectural planhing of homes for the disabled, home- 
making methods, technical aids in laundering and cooking, clothes and their qare, with additional • . 
information in appendices on house design and financing, of housing. 

■ . . . ' ■ ^ .. • V . ' . 

." . ' *^ . * • 

Kira, Alexander. . * 

1967. The bathroom: criteria for design. New York: Bantam Books. • . ' 

^ • . * Y ' . 

The results of a 7 year study at the Cornell University Center for Housing and Environmental 
Studie?. Its ai^as were a thorough investigation of the 'hitherto larp.ely unexplored problems of 
personal hygiene and the basic criteria and parameters for the design of fa'^cilities to accomddatG ^ 
these activities. 

Lunan, Bert. / 

1968. Georgia is building park for handicapped. ICRH Newsletter 3(9): 1,3. ^ 

Georgia's proposed state park for the handicapped and their families will include 3 areas - a 
group camp (private but connected by bridge to the rest of the area) , a day-use area (with 
" concessions, game facilities, restrooms, bathhouse, picnic areas ,^ nature trail, and fishiiig), and 
a family cottjage area. Construction of all facilities will be made with the tl^tations of 
the handicapped in mind, 

I ■ . . . . • [ ' ' 

Muller, Henrik., • ' ' , i. ^ r. 

1961, City suburb and environment for disabled persons - a study of Hogdalen* Stockholm^ Sweden. 

Describes the way in which a built-up area can be rendered suitable for the disabled. Recom- 
mendations for c<)mmunity planning set forth in this report are the results of tests conducted 
with a person in a wheelchair in the Stockholm suburb ot Hogdal^n. 

National Building Ctode of Canada. 

1970. Building standards for the handicapped 1970. (A supplement to the National Building Code^ 
of Canada.) " 

This supplement is designed to^ minimise barriers and %hu& asoist the handicapped to make their 
\ rightful contribution to the nation's activities and 6conomy. First published in 1965, the 

1970 edition provides up-to-date material and includes a new chapter on housing. 



Nelliot, Ivan. " 

1970. Planning buildings for handicapped children. Springfield, 111.: Charles C Thomas. 

Information for designers and others concerned with the environment of mentally handicapped 
K!hildren. Describes the field. Indicates solutions and features which have been found to work 
veil, and suggests promising lines for further development. FocuseQ^ on schools in England. 



Nugent, Timothy J. . « 
1961. Design of buildings to permit their use by the- physically handicapped. New Building Res, 
(Fall 1960): 51-66 • " 

Proceedings of a conference held as part of the 1960 fall conferences • ^Reportu on how existing 
buildings can be adapted for use by the handicapped and includes research for construction of 
new buildings. Gives a checklist for design conrfiderations from American Standards Association. 
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Paralyzed Yetcr^ins of Amerlqa.; .„ . ^ c A^^^4^n ' v 

1959. Wlicelchair houses. Washington, D.C.: Paralyzed Veterans of America. 

This covets general considerations in design of housing for those In wheelchairs. Also 
distributed by the same orp.anization is "Housing for the Chairboxne. , <. ^ 

■ . . t?. • •• 

^^197?' Thrspecialized"^ camp as preparation for integration. Nej^O^iTlook fo|^nd .66<Dec.); 374-376. 

Adaptations- of normal camping situations, including specially trained -stafif and ba«^^^ 
design, are discussed in t;ems of providing specialized damping experiences for blind children. 
, The importance of ^uch experiences for future integration into regular camp and other situations 
is stressed. V 

Sfchoenbohm,^W^^^^ an4 operating facilities for crippled children. Springfield, 111.; Charles C. Thomas.. . 

/Provides helpful Information on building and operating special facilities for children with 
crippling disabilities. Can be raoa\ useful to those responsible, for building such facilities. 
Discusses the selection of an architect. Importance of choosing the correct site, and^t^c aspects 
of alteration lit the construction of such facilities. A selection of campa for crippled 
children in also included. , ~ 

. • - . ■ > . . "^y' ' ■■ \ .' '■ .. " ■ • - • .. 

^^1971* ^EovlronmenS* criteria: m pre-school day care-facllitieo.' College Stafclon, Texas: Re.earch 
Center, College of Architecture and Environmental Dcoign, Texa. ASM University. 

Intended as a working document tor educators, admlnlatrators, architects, and deslgnera who arc^ 
developing pre-school day care facilities fbr mtntally retarded, culturally deprived,^ a nd^^normal 
children. Provides* planning and design guidelines for the creation of a 
J . that will effectively Implement the pre-school program. 

. . ** <v ' • ' ' • " • 

United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. ♦ « v i . 

1964. Basic equipment for reliabllltatlon centera: Part III,^ Occupational therapy;. New York. 
United Nations, Dept. of Economic and Social^ Affairs. 

» . - «3 ... ^* ■ . ■ , 

Contains suggestions on planning spacp and equipment foV occupational therapy departments; 
sample floor plans of departments in 5 different countries are included.* 
• ■ % \ ■ 

• - - ■ « - \t, 

United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. , U ^c 

1967. Design for all Americans. Washlngtoa, D.C.r U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 

National Commission on Architectural Barriers to RchabUltatidn of the Handicapped. 

This report attempts to determine to what extent architectural barriers impede access to 
buildings and facilities, and what la being done to eliminate such barriers and to prepare. plans 
and proposals to achieve barrier free access. Includes a bibliography on publications related 
to dcqign for the handicapped. 

■ - • 

United States Public Health Service, Division of Hospital ancj Medical FaclUtieo. j * ^ j 

1966. Design of facilities for the mentally retarded; diagnosis and evaluation, education and training, 
living units. Washington, D.C. . 

\ ■ ^ . - ' 

Concerno facilities providing direct services (both day 'and rcslclentlal) . ' Sections deal with 

" ' prograraraing. writing the proglram project, design concepts (Including site development), types , 
of pUyoical- facilities and individual elements of facilities required ^to accomodate the wide ^ 
range of services and disciplines. Basic planning considerations and coots ore diocuoscd 
briefly. Floor plans are given for various t:fpes of centers, sheltered workshops, and living 
units for ambulatory and non-ambulatory. 
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Living Fountfatloh. 

Considers in detail what modifications in planning and design would help disabled people to 
participate in or watch recreation activities. Based on visits to centers in Britain. 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 

. . *■ 

^ir"'^" 

in public buildings. Hempstead, N.V.: HofStra University. 

Contains a review of the literature on architectural barriers and their ''"f 

SnS rehabilitation of .the disabled; and a description of Hofstra o Program for hlghfer education 

of the disabled. Architect's specifications fof the lifts Installed are given. 



Mobility •> 

'j^^blSSr^CNSlSef orS;rrler Free Buildings for Hew Jersey). HeW Brunswick. H...: Alan P. 
Kemp, Coordinator,' 9 Terminal Road. ^ - _ . 

Frbm this newsletter we learn that the Engineering Dept. oE^he Jers^Turnplke Au^^^ 
harrecelved approval of funds to renovate^l2 existing rest areas along the "rnpi"^ '"^L 
jKccelsme to handicapped ttTelers.^A copy of this newsletter may be obtained from the 

above- address. , ^ 

"""itTsl design of a pre-school "learning laboratory" in a rehabilitation center (Rehabllitat^^^^ ' 

^ Monograph A9). Sew -York: New York University Medical Center, Institute of Rehabilitation 
Medicine. 

* The pre-school program at IRM is designed to fulfill therapeutic 'diagnostic "n"" . „ „ 

' research and teaching- roles. Details are given of the room, space allocations for activities, a 
"indS unSt! Sousekeeplng unit, wotk space accessible to handicapped children, and the use 
of handrails. 



"T95^''"SayTn'reefs!'"i:SSgto;, r^^C: Public Buildings Service; Government Services Administration. 

Reports on the orientation of young designers to the nepds of handicapped. IncWdes a se^ 
where the architects speind days in wheelchairs to study architectural barriers and barrier 
free design. Fully llluEitrated with bibliography. | ' » . 

"1|7r'H^:eSki;;^Jds''£^r^hc^ .Minneapolis. Minn.: Sister Kenny Institute, Publications Dept. 

This manual suggests equipment and techniques for the ^homcmaker «houooo a wheelchair, for the 
• JSrsrwho can use onl? one hand, and for anyone whose ability is limited by weakness or in- 
coordination. Presents a general approach to simplifying housework, as well as specific 
d?"ct?oSs fir accomplishing certain tasks. Adaptive devices are shown and directions given ^ 
for conotructing and purchasing equipment.' 

'TeS: "rds'to-indeSeSS^livSgtleij-help for the handicapped. Hew York: Blaklston Division. McCraw- 
Hill. . . ■ 

Thlo Gncvclooedic reference work is the culmination hf almost 2 decades of testing, designing, 
iid dSjm'ent at So Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New York. 2.237 illustrations and 
9 main categories cover housing, furniture and poaturpedic equipment, homemaking, and travel. 
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May/Waggoner /Ho tte. • • „ 

1974. Independent living for the handicapped and elderly. Boston, Mass.? Houghton Mifflin. 

p ■ ■ ' ' \ •' ' ' 

(Very complete and interesting book on adaptations for equipment, clothing, household conr 
veniences, tools* etc. for the handicapped... Attends to all'ar^eas t}f life, including the task 
of teaching early independence to the'^ children bf handicapped individuals. 

• ■ - ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

*^^1974l ^Mhe^ichalr air travel* Ontario, Canada: Clare Millar, Box 7, Blair, Cambridge, Ontario Canada. 

Complete with cartoons and Illustrations, this book contains helpful hints for handicapped 
. persons wishing to Venturis by plane to'^faraway places. 

Pre8i*dent's Cotmnitt^c on Employment of the Handicapped. 

1974, ^Performance (June): whole issue* • » 

This issue focuses on the handicapped people of the U.S.S.R. Ftovides interesting glimpses 
into the lives of , these people - mobility, jobs, architectural modifications being made. 

President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 

1974^ You can't get there from here. Journ^. of Am. Insurance (reprinted with permission O ; 

Deals with man-made barriers that limit the mobility of the handicapped. The American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance has made reprints of this artfcle available through President's Committee. 

Selwyn, Donald. n n 

1966. Independence for the severely hllndicapped through systems engineering. Washington, D.C.: 
President's Cptimiittee on Emplpyment of the Handicapped. » _ " 

Shows how systems engineering can be applied on "an individual baslp to meet the needs of 
almost any person with a severe handicap. Plans of a typical -off ice layout. and equipment for 
a quadriplegic and for living ajcrahgements ^requiring only ahared, part'^time-k non-resident ^ 
attendant services are also included. 

Shivers, Jay S. • a a 

1970. Rationale for an outdoor recreational learning facility for the mentally retarded. Thera. 

Recr. Journ. 4(Second Quarter): 26*^32. *^ * , 

Describes the design of an outdoor education area at. the Mansfield State Training School in 
Conn., a state school for the. mentally retarded. The article contains general guidelines for 
choosing equipment and surfaces and designing the instructional areas. 

Sleed, Joel. « * , >n^, 

1974v Improving travel for the handicapped. Washington Post(November 3): E14. 

Describes services rendered by transportation companies such as AMTRAK and International 
Passenger Ship Association. Emphasizes that if companies arc given advanced notice of the 
special needs of the handicapped and elderly passengers, special accotijodations will be made. 

United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 

* 1962. Basic Equipment for rehabilitation centers: Part I. Artificial limbs and braces. 

/, . .. <j . \ 

^ Covers floor plans and equipment for the operation of workshops' for artificial limbs and braces. 
United States Department of Transportation. 

^ 1972. Public transportation for the elderly And handicapped. Washington, D.C.; Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Admittlstratlon, Dept. of Trarfsppttation. 

A compilation of the efforts undertaken by the U.S. Dept. of Transportation to^oeet the transit 
neddo of the handicapped. . • 
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Vdn Cott* Harold P.V and Klnkaile, Robert G»; edsr * 1 * « ^ 

1972' ItoAn engineering guide to equipment dealen (revioed ed.)^ Waahington, D.C.: Army^Navy- 
> Air Force Steering Comittee, American Institute f^^ 

Contains chapters on Paribus aspects of human engineering and design considerations for 
p*^ use in government and military systems. 

^iSr* PlaSi^^ kitchens for handicapped horoemakers (RehaMlltation Monograph 27). New York: New 
York University McditaX . Center, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

• A publication designed for the severely disabled woman who requires substantial change in her 
kitchen to return to full-time housekeeping. Includes floor plans, photos, and discusses the 
most ideal comprorolseg on space and money. 



Directories Md Guides 

American Institute of Architects, Task Force on Architectural Barriers. 
1968. The* real man. Washington, D.C. 

Contains measured drawings of the wheelchair, parking lots, clborways; drinking fountain^, 
stairs, restrooma, showers, aa4 public res trooms. 

^""imT Guldt KrcoJiuters in wheelchairs. Oakland, Calif.: Bay Area Rapid Transit Authori:ty. 

This guide is available for commuters in wheelchairs to 'familiarize them with the new 
accessible rapid transit system operating in and around San Francisco. 

British Airports Authority. ' - J ■ .... u 

1973* Who looks after you at Heathrow Airport? London, Eng.: British Airports Authority. 

Designed fpr disabled travelers, thij^ooklet teljls where to look for assistance and contains 
maps of the terminal buildings whldPhave rfestrooms offering a choice of left-hand transfer, 
rlfght-hand transfer, or frontal trV{jsfer from wheelchair. 

British Standords Institution. a - , j n 1 t?««i„«^. 

1967. Access for the disabled to buildings: Part I. General recpmniendations. London, W.l, England.- 
Council for Codes of Practice, British Standards Institution. 

Defines categories of dlQabllltles anfl types of ^ulldlngs covered by the code (individual 
dwelling units excluded.) Makes genetal recoraraeftdatlons on design principles and provisions, 
with 10 pages of dlagrajiJS illustrating design principles. 

Canadian Paraplegic Association. 

1974. Caliper (Spring): whole issue. 

/ ' ■ X 

• Devotes much space to a list of hotels, motels, and resorts (more than 400) which are of Interest 
to wheelchair travelers. The compilation contains addresses, width of bathroom doc^rs, infor- 
mation about accessible dining facilities, and other relevant instructions. 

J ' 

1973.* Efforts to adapt national forest recreation areas for iise by the handicapped. Thcra. Recr^ 
Journ. 7(Flrst Quarter): 41-45. ' < 

. ' Discusses the JLda of the disabled as they relate to the des^lgn ond construction of all 

recreation facilieigs on National Forest Lands. An inventory of forest facilitt^^-tflat meet 
the^e needs is given* r 
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' ' ' ^ . . ' ! 

TrSorgulLlif Se-handicapped and elderly. Chicago. 111.: Chicago D.^t. of Aviation, 
Room 1111, City Hall. 

This is a guide to O'Hare International Airport. It includeo a raap of entrance rampo, parking 
» facUiUes! accessible washrooms, lower telephones, and lists the numerous services and 
facilities available, to handicapped and elderly passengers. 

'ISr^Coufges L universities with special provision for wheelchair students, 'journ. d£ Rohab. 
(May/ June); lA-15. ^ 

.Report in tabular form of 58 colleges and uniVeroitieo ulth opecial provioions for otu^ento 
in wheelchairs. 

^""Itu. "^cSde'to recrgationai facilities in Philadelphia for developmentally disabled persons 
' (Developmental disabilities project). Philadelphia: Temple University, Krusen Center for 

.Research and Engineering, Moso Rehabilitation Hospital. ' 

Contains a complete listing of recreational programs and facilities for developmentally 
disabled persons in Philadelphia County. ' 

. .lllinoio Division of Parka and Memorials. — - „f riUnftin 

1973. Facilities for the pliysically limited and handicapped. Springfield, 111.: State of lUinois, 
Bi'^sion of Parka aim^ Memorials*. - . • > 

This booklcfc catalogue^ thq 82 state parks anrf 29 historical tnetnorlal areas ^° ^^^f ^J^.. ^ 
accessibility for tWandicapp6d. Although not all pf Illinois' ^'^^^^^^ ^^^J^^J^^ 
can meet the needs of the handicapped, efforts have been made f • - sll new facilities projected 
or under construction to be designed with provisions for the -Jianili capped. 

■ ■ . ■ . t * ^ . 

<* ' • - 

'^^iSyi.^'^FederSi programs for the handicapped, Washington, D.C.: Congtcsn jnai Research Service y 
Library of Congress. / ; ' / 

In this book is contained a listing of the federal programs^. to date^hich arc ava^llablo to 
the handicapped. Included also are construction principles for rehabilitation facilities. 

' • ■ ~ . 

^1973! ^aSSiir free design: a selected bibliography, Washington, D.C.: Businooo School Students at 
the V^oodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. (Available from the Capital Area Chapter of the ; 
Paralyzed Veterans of America). . 

Comprehdhsive bibliography with ouch chapters as standards, planning, articles and periodicals, 
transportation, housing, legal and legislative publications,, directories., and bibliographies. 

Loison. * » . J -ir 

IW. Europe handicap. Paris, Frances Descombes, Paris 75 017. ^ 

A s'pecial travel guide to France conceived of fbr the physically handicapped in wheelchairs as 
well as the seml-rambulatory. English and French versions availoble. 

* * * ' '."^ 

''"Jtz!^ ?^fnatSl'park guide for the handicapped. Washington, D.<:. : National Park Service. 

This guide rates 242 park areas on their accessibility to persons in'wheelchairs and dc°«ib.eo 
opecial facilities for the deaf arid blind, jjuch as braille trails, contour exhibits, and . 
audio programa> . ^ s 
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■ ' ' . ■ v"Ar40. ; ' 

President's Cbinmlttee on Employment of- the Handlcappejd./ . s. f 

Guidebooks for handicapped travelers, ^ ed. Washington^ D.C.: ^The Committee. ^ 

this pamphret contains a list of the jmetropolltan galdebookT^or 85 cities plus several foreign . 
^ ' ^ countries, as well as the addresses ftom which copies of the Individual guidebooks may be - 
, obbalned, usually for no charge-. f . 

' ■ . ■ - ^ ' • . » ■ . . ■ ■ ■ . - ^ 

President's Committee on Kmpioymerit of the Handicapped. _ V 

1966. » Guide-to the national paries and monuments far handicapped tourists. Vashlngton, D.C. : The 

Committee. ■■ ■ . " . ■ * ■ " . ' . ' 

Intended as an aid in planning trips, "the guide contains informatlDn obtained f^om a ques- 
/' tionnalre survey of more thai 200 units of the National Park Service. The ,s/id fact is that a 
great majorltx of the sites of interest are inaccessible, emphasizing the need for elimination 

of architectural barriers. ' • % s 

■• * ■ # ■ ■ ' . ■ 

( • " <« 
RehablKttation Institute of Chicago. ~ , ^ 

1974. Access Chicago. Chicago: RehabilitationQln^titute of Chicago. ^ • V , 

This 1^ the 90th guide to public facilittes accessible to the handicapped. , These guide books ^ 
now of fer travelers a wide choice 61 cities- and commuijities across the country, * with directories 
of acces'slble^fpcal points ^nd local hangouts. . ^ 

■ • ■ ■-•/:. . ' ' * ■ . 

Sawyer, Ernest ^I. , ed. ^ V , V f. ^ * 

1968. Inhere turning wheels stop. Washington, D.C. : Paralyzed Veterans of America^ , ; . ^ ^ 

* Lists hotels and motels and restaurants accessible to wheelchair users, along with traveling 

;tipS-. ■ ' ■ ■ / 

* ' . . I . ' . ' ' , » ■ . . ■ 

i ■ ■ _ ^ . . ■ - 

\?chweike«rtY~:liaj;Qr. ' 1 * .* 

1972. Guide foT-tbe^ wheelchair-bound. Washington, D.C: Paralyzed Veterans of America. _ ' * 

" ■ ' ■. ' ^ . .. ■ ■ . ■),.".; 

A g\iide to the^Iohn. F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts written for the disabled. 
The Center featur^mahy aspects 'of barrter-free design it» its parking facilities i 'Opera House, V 
" . Concert Ha-ll, Eisenhower ^eatre, and re'btaurants. i 

. ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ,. . ' 



Seattle Major's CqmrnlCfefie on Oppur canities for the flan^icapped. ' ' 
;197A. Spe^W access map- for the §eattle-Tacoma ^airport. Seattle, Wash.: Mayor s Committee: 

Availablafcpm Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adtats, 521 Second Ave. We^t, 
Seattle, wiak^gton 98119. ^ . i 

i - ■ 

this special map is 'being distributed to.' travel agencies and airline ticket offices ia the 
state. It describes locations of entrances and facilities designed for the Jjand leap ped and ^ 
' elderly. - ' ' 

i ■ ' ■ 

■ ' ■ - Ok 

Swiss , Invalid Association. " - . 

1970. Guide des hotels pour handicapes. ^ Froburgstrasse A, A600 Olten: Swiss Invalid Association and 
Swiss Hotelkeepers' Assoiciation. . 

Printed in 3 languages, this hqjtel guide for the disabled states that "The disabled are also^^ 
entitled to holidays, but up^ til ncv ^rchitclctural obstacles often made holidays impossible," 
Facilities are in three categories: hotels for. wheelchair users., hotels, for' those who are 
severely handicapped i;i walking, and hotels for those who are slightly handicapped in walking. ^ 

■ , .-• f*' ' . ' - ■ ■ . . ' ' " - .• ■ 

Tucker, William V., ed. , ^ ■ ^ ■ ' ' 

196A. Higher 'education and h^pindicapped students: an administrative handbook. Kansas: Kansas 'State 

Teachers College. ^ \ \ 

A guide for university personnel in developing plans and procedures for accomodating haiwicapped 
■ ■ college studen^s^ developed from a survey of schools of \higher education throughout the nation. 
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""Sl'^cSrUge^of ttf ^hJS^^C handicapped on do.e.tlc and International airlines. New York: - ' 
United Cerebral Palsy Association. . ^ ; 

A tnanual whlcvl lists the policies of 35 domestic and International; air "^h^!}\'°.«l!h 
acceptance anSf transportation of the physically handicapped. The services provided by each 
Jairline for handicapped passengers are also identified. 

iin-ifp^l States Deoartment' of Health, Education and Welfare. . . . , ' - 

wS. "oSutrforhandlcapped ;tudents. Washington* D.C.: Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
*U.S. Oept, of Health, ^Iducatibn and Welfare. 

Lists institutes of higher education that can accomodate disabled students and includes a, 
' checklist c{f their barrier-free features. ^ ► ! 

■ ., ■ , ■ ■ ■ ..■ : ■ • ' ■ ^ ■ . ■ ■■■ ) 

'United States" Department, of the Interior. . ^ r ^i. t ,.4 - 

1971. LcreatLn.^^^^ Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 

Jlational Park Service, 

. Specific description of ^cessible areas pn a state-by-state basis. Also lists other 

. , * publications. t , , 

N . * .' \' ^ " ' ■ ■ ^ " ' . 

Vblta R^?iew. - ' , 

' 19,62. Sumer camps for deaf children. Volta Rev. 64 (Ap^v) : 1^2-199. 

This is a list of 70 camps that specialize in camping'for the deaf. Some of the 'camps listed 
are integrated camps." - ^ 
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